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TOO BUSY. 





BY OLIVE E. DANA. 





Be not too busy, O thou earnest heart, 
To hear what friends are saying at thy side; 
To know if cares or joys with them abide, 
And for their help or cheer to do thy part; 
To hear the “‘music of humanity,” 
To feel thyself one of God's family. 
Be not too busy, dreamer, with thy dreaming, 
To see the world about thee, for it bears 
God’s thought within, His wisdom it declares; 
To see its woods, its hills, its waters gleaming; 
To watch the sunset clouds, the “green things grow- 
in, ” ; 
To hear ee birds, the brooks, the wild winds blow- 
ing. 
Be not too busy with thy work and care 
To look to God, to clasp thy hand in His; — 
Miss thou all else, but fail thou not of this: 
Thou need’st not all alone thy burdens bear; 
Listen and wait, obey and learn His will, 
His love and service all thy life shall fill. 
—Portland Transcript. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

The headquarters for the Twentieth An- 
nual Meeting of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association in Cincinnati will be at 
the Gibson House. Delegates and speak- 
ers who desire entertainment should write 
to Dr. Juliet M. Thorpe, 284 Race Street, 
Cincinnati. 
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The Municipal Woman Suffrage Bill 
was discussed in the Vermont House of 
Representatives last Tuesday afternoon. 
The result has not yet reached us. It was 
‘Ladies’ Week” at the Capitol and the at- 
tendance was large. 
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We call special attention to the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL premium list on page five, offered 
to those who take the time and trouble to 
secure subscribers. There are books to in- 
terest children in'science, also games, toys, 
and delightful books for children, intlud- 
ing the “Illustrated Louisa Alcott,” by 
Ednah D. Cheney. For grown people 
there are George Eliot’s works in six vol- 
umes. Altogether the list is good. We 
offer it instead of a commission, and hope 
that those who care to help the cause of 
woman suffrage, who cannot well spare 
money, but who can take time, will see if 
our premium list does not contain some- 
thing they will be glad to have. ‘T’o get it 
they will secure new subscribers to the 
Woman's JouRNAL, thus making friends 
to this best of all causes. ’ 
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A decision of importance has been ren- 
dered in Pennsylvania relative to what is 
known as the Married Woman’s Act of 
1877. The case was that of Penn V. 
Bank, who obtained a note from a married 
woman for a debt of her husband which 
she did not assist in contracting, of which 
she had no knowledge, and which was not 
contracted for necessaries in the family. 
The note obtained from her was what is 
termed a ‘‘tight note,” und was at once en- 
tered up against her. Judge Krebs held 
that under the act of 1887 the note was not 
valid, and that a married woman cannot 
be held responsible, even upon a note 
given by herself, for a debt of her hus- 
band’s contracting. 





“spent election-day lamenting the loss of 





Rev. E. L. Houghton, pastor of St. 
Paul's Charch, Springtield, Mass., revently 
preached a sermon on ‘‘Woman’s Sphere, 
her Rights and Responsibilities,” which is 
a strong plea for the recognition and de- 
velopment of all the possibilities of wom- 
anhood. It was published in full in the 
Springfield Republican. 


2. 


The Woman's College at Bultimore, Md., 
corresponding in standards to Johns Hop- 
kins University, was formally opened on 
Tuesday. Rev. F. Goucher made the prin- 
cipal address, outlining the plans of the 
college. President Gilman, of Johns Hop- 
kins, extended fraternal greetings. 





Mayor Hewitt, of New York, has to ap- 
point seven new members of the Board of 
Education before he retires from office, 
and great pressure is brought to bear upon 
him to deter him from appointing any 
women. All sorts of foolish accusations 
are trumped up against Miss Dodge and 
Mrs. Agnew, the two ladies now on the 
Board. Of these complaints, as voiced by 
the N. ¥. World, the Springfield Republican 
says: 

“It would be difficult for misstatement 
and narrow judgment to go farther. Poli- 
ticians most emphatically object to women 
commissioners, because in New York, as 
at Boston, experience shows that, as a 
rule, they consult the interests of the 
schools first, and the politicians second.” 
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The remarkably graphic and spirited 
sketch by Mrs. Livermore, which we pub- 
lish this week, entitled **A Race With the 
Mill Stream,” describes a flood of which 
Mrs. Livermore was herself an eye-witness 
in her early married life. Her home was 
among those invaded by the waters. 
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A correspondent in Hartford, Conn., 
writes: 

Your collection of the views of different 
literary women on suffrage is, indeed, an 
interesting symposium. It is astonishing 
that bright and able women, like Mrs. A. 
D. T. Whitney and Rose Terry Cooke, 
should so utterly fail to comprehend the 
ballot and all it means, Not all Southern 
literary women are opposed to it. A pro- 
lifie writer for story papers, Mrs. R. R. 
Sharkey, once the widow of a son of Mrs. 
Emily B. Collins, and who still retains his 
name as her nom de plume, “Mrs. E. 
Burke Collins,” is a most uncompromis- 
ing suftragist. 
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A woman’s mass meeting was held at 
Los Angeles, Cal., Sunday evening, Oct. 
14, to consider the subject of social purity. 
It was largely attended. Addresses were 
made by Mrs. M. A. Gibson, State W. C. 
T. U. Superintendent of the department of 
social purity, Mrs. H. A. Watson, Super- 
intendent of the Girls’ Home, Dr. Fannie 
Williams and others, setting forth the de- 
plorable moral condition of the city, and 
discussing the duty of good women in the 
matter. The following resolution was 
unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That we, the women of Los Angeles, 
as wives and mothers, do not approve of sex dis- 
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The Kansas Social Science Club, which 
held its semi-annual meeting at Atchison, 
Nov. 2, passed a resolution urging ‘an in- 
creased manifestation of a disposition on 
the part of women to give their time and 
influence to reforms to be effected by leg- 
islation,” and advising at present a ‘‘con- 
centration of energy on the eftort to estab- 
lish a reform school for girls.” 
—eoe——_—___—_- 


The first commencement of the Train- 
ing-School for Nurses of the University of 
Pennsylvania was held Nov. 9, with thir- 
teen graduates. One, Miss Lizzie Weston, 
is a full-blooded Sioux, her tribal name 
being ‘‘Ayaphy, or Spider Walking 
Leaves.” She was formerly in the Lin- 


coln Institution. 
———-» -+e«—__—__-— 

The Boston Globe says: 

The forty famous women who recently 
told the Globe whether they would or 
would not exercise the right of suffrage in 
case it were legally theirs, made one thing 
pretty plain. Women would be indepen- 
dent voters. Only a very few of them 
cared for voting for the mere sake of voting 
or for the mere sake of party. Nearly all 
would vote whenever an important matter 
of policy or principle might be at stake. 
The average sentiment was doubtless ex- 
pressed by Lucy Larcom, who wrote: 
*“‘Whether [ would vote would depend 
upon what was to be voted for.” If the 
suffrage were given to women, we think 
they would not pull anything like their 
full vote except when some important 
public question is to be decided. Their 
votes then would go by a great majority 
to the right side. ‘The party that is right 
has nothing to fear from woman suffrage. 
Only the party that is wrong needs to 
fear. 





——— 606 


Be sure to register before Nov. 27. 
Carry your tax bill with you to No. 12 
Beacon Street. 





SIXTEENTH WOMEN’S CONGRESS. 


The Association for the Advancement 
of Women, which includes eminent wom- 
en of America and severul European coun- 
tries, and represent many departments of 
women’s work and varied schools of 
thought, convened in Detroit on Wednes- 
day, Nov. 14. Among those present were 
Miss Calliope Kechia, of Constantinople, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Miss Frances 
E. Willard, Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, of Elizabeth, N. J., Mrs. Ada 
Frederickson, of Denmark, Mrs. Dr. 
Morey, of Providence, R. I., and Mrs. H. 
T. Walcott, of Dedham, Mass. The Con- 
gress was opened with an address of wel- 
come by Mrs. Howe, president of the asso- 
ciation, and addresses of welcome by 
Mayor Pridgeon and Senator Palmer. 
The Congress continued its sessions Thurs- 
day and Friday. 

——_~ -—-  o-¢ —-—___-. 


AN INCIDENT OF MRS. SIMPSON. 


Mrs. Bishop Simpson, so long a resident 
lanthropies, is still ‘tat the fore” in the best 


so much to build up. Not long ago, a gen- 
tleman who had given her the ground for 





tinctions in crime. What is impure for woman is 
impure for man; what is uncbaste in our daugh- 
ters is unchaste in their male associates; we de- 
mand the same code of morals for all God’s crea- 
tures. 

A large meeting of men only was held 
at another place that same evening to dis- 
cuss methods of abating the saloons, gam- 
bling houses, and the social evil. It was 
resolved that action by the better class of 
citizens was imperatively demanded, and 
that they ought to work for reform by 
voice and ballot. 
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The New York Tribune tells how one | 
woman disfranchised nine Democratic 
voters. She is the proprietor of a first- 
class boarding-house in Brooklyn, and 
among her boarders were nine fun-loving 
young Democrats. The night of the great 
Republican parade, she determined to 
illuminate her house as an expression of 
her political preferences. The nine young 
men thought it would be a good joke to 
prevent this by watering the gas-meter, 
so that none of the jets could be light- 
ed. There was no illumination, and the 
young Democrats were in high spirits at 
the breakfast table. After listening to 
their “chaffing” awhile, the landlady 
quietly remarked: ‘‘You have had your 
joke; now I will have mine. I want your 
rooms, and you will please vacate them 
immediately.” Arguments and appeals 
were in vain; the nine jocular Democrats 
were turned out, and thereby disfran- 
chised by a change of residence. They 








an “inalienable right.” 


a children’s orphanage of the M. E. 
Church, told her that if in four weeks she 
would bring to the bank, at 9 A. M., a |} 
check for ten thousand dollars toward the 
new building, he would give her one for 
twenty thousand. The indomitable wom- 


of Philadelphia, and so active in its phi- | 
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not obliged to ask any one’s permission or 

vice. Now, [ ask you, what could com- 
pensate me for giving up these advan- 
tages?” ‘Home and family and a hus- 
band’s love,” some one answered. ‘As to 
home,” she rejoined, ‘1 can make one for 
myself. I love children, and when I am 
able to care for them, shall adopt several. 
There are too many homeless little ones 
now. As to’ a husband’s love, it is too 
great a risk to take; the records of the di- 
vorce courts and the private lives of many 
of my friends area sad warning to me.” 
“But is not your life very selfish?” was 
asked. ‘Self-preservation is the first law 
of nature’? was the gay retort, and the 
discussion was not resumed. ‘This seems 
the attitude of many intelligent, self-sup- 
porting women. We submit the question 
to our readers, Is it not contrary to public 
policy to put such great premiums on the 
unmarried state? 


———_+-e— 


THE MONDAY CLUB. 


“The Monday Club” of Newton High- 
lands, Mass., is composed of about fifty 
women who have united in an effort to 
keep themselves intelligently informed 
as to the progress of current events. 
They meet at private houses every Monday 
afternoon, and devote two hours to the 
news of the past week. General news is 
divided into about twenty topics, such as 
the Indians, the Mormons, art and music, 
inventions, labor matters, legislation, 
church, educational and temperance news, 
ete. Each topic is assigned to some one 
person, and after her report opportunity 
is given for others to report, or for gen- 
eral discussion. Sometimes some subject 
of special interest claims most of the 
afternoon, but usually eight or ten topies 
are considered at each meeting. Once a 
month the members and their friends 
listen to a lecture or paper by some one 
outside the club. F. M. A. 

—_———_—--o-o— 


SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN. 








On Nov. 11, at the rooms of the Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, 74 Boylston 
Street, Miss Helen Bailey spoke on the 
‘Country Week for Children,” as tending 
not only to aid these children physically, 
bringing sunshine to many a young heart, 
but advancing them in an educational and 
moral direction. ‘The speaker read letters 
from both boys and girls in confirmation 
of her statement, who had been received 
into families not only as visitors for the 
‘*week” but eventually as a part of the 
household. Miss Bailey made many im- 
portant points in social problems, urging, 
for saving children from their ruinous cir- 
cumstances, that if we take care of the 
children the men and women will take care 
of themselves, and calling on all present 
to cousider this responsibility. 

HARRIET CLISBY. 


AMERICAN WOMEN NEEDED AT PARIS 
EXPOSITION. 


PARIS, FRANCE, OCT. 29, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

It is long since [ have seen a copy of 
your paper....I have been studying 
art in Paris more than eight years now, 
and am a member of the French Women’s 
Society of Painters and Sculptors here. 
By the time this reaches you the presiden- 
tial question will have been settled, and I 
hope that soon after, people, especially 
women, will have time to think of some- 








an set to work, advanced as she is in 
years, and by the help of the M. E. 

Churches to which she went with ee | 
sonal appeal, secured the sum and was 
promptly on hand at the designated time 
and place, whereupon Col. Bennett gave 
her five thousand more than he had prom- 
ised. F. E. W. 
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A PREMIUM ON SINGLE BLESSEDNESS. 


Justitia, the Illinois woman's paper, is 
concerned over the attitude of the ‘‘glori- 
fied spinster.” It says: 

A single woman has all the property 
rights of a man; it is no wonder, then, 
that those who realize their advantages are 
loath to give them up for the doubtful 
benefits of married life. A young woman 
of our acquaintance recently summed up 
the matter thus: *‘As long as I remain un- 
married and am able to take care of my- 
self, I am as nearly independent as is pos- 
sible to be. [ can earn a large salary, 
which provides me with all the necessaries 
and many of the luxuries of life, and en- 
ables me to save something for the future. 
Single-blessedness is even an advantage in 
life insurance, as I carry au endowment 
policy as a provision for old age, which I 
could not get at as low a rate or as easily 
if-[ were married. No one has any right 
to question my expenditures as long as I 
ask no favors of them, and if any one at- 
tempts it, I tell them that such matters are 
my own affair only. I board or keep house 
as I choose, and come and go when I wish 
to. If I stay all night with a friend, I am_ 





thing else, the Universal Exposition to be 
held here in Paris next year, for instance. 
Cannot Americar women be persuaded to 
take some part? ‘he American woman 
is so different from all her sisters in 
other countries that no one, I am sure, 
over here understands her at all. Why 
not try to have Europeans understand a 
little our way of looking at things, and 
our manner of solving difficult questions? 
Why not try (I don’t say succeed) to 
show them how a woman can bea lady 
and still work? How an educated lady 
can make a home for her father, brothers, 
busband or children as the case may be, in 
the Far West—the new country, where 
we have so much fertile and beautiful 
land, where thousands who are miserable 
here through no fault of their own (only 
the lack of money) might be prosperous 
and happy? I do not advocate an exposi- 
tion of tidies and hair-work, but the inte- 
riors of homes where women make, with 
such as the country affords, surroundings 
in which no “lady” or “gentleman” need 
be miserable. Of course this is only one 
little way to make ourselves better under- 
stood, and many more will suggest them- 
selves to your mind. You who are so 
mach better posted than [ will know if 
the idea is worth suggesting to those who 
could or would interest themselves in it. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


MDLLE. JEANNE CHARWIN has passed 
with the highest honors in the School of 
Law, in Paris. 

Miss Mary L. MORELAND has been 
called to preach regularly in the M. E. 
Church, Eldena, Lee County, Ill. 

Mrs. BURTON HARRISON, the wife of 
Jefferson Davis's former secretary, is a 
Virginian, and one of the most popular 
literary women in New York. 

Mrs. Joun A. LOGAN, who sailed for 
Europe recently, is to edit a new periodi- 
cal called the Home Magazine, which wi.. 
soon be started in Washington. 


May LAFFAN, author of “Hogan, M. 
P.,” is a Dublin woman, Mrs. Noel Hart: 
ley, noted for her strong Home Rule pro- 
élivities. ° 

Mrs. C. M. SEVERANCE has returned to 
her home in Los Angeles, Cal., where she 
will be as warmly welcomed as her de- 
parture is heartily regretted here. 


Miss Nora Perry has returned to Bos- 
ton, and is at work on an historical ballad 
of some length. The “writer's cramp,” 
from which Miss Perry has suffered for 
years, nearly prevents her using her right 
hand. 


Mrs. GEN. HAMMAN of Calvert, Texas, 
is the lady to whom the women of that 
State are indebted, more than to any other, 
for the passage of a bill by the Legislature 
appropriating $30,000 to build a reforma- 
tory: for women. 

Mrs. PATTERSON, of England, first be- 
gan, about fourteen years ago, the work of 
forming trades unions among women en- 
gaged in various trades. Mrs. Patterson 
was the wife of a cabinet-maker, both hus- 
band and wife being well-known to the 
Workmen’s Club and Institute Union. As 
a memorial of her work, it has been de- 
cided to raise a fund, towards which 
$4,000 has been promised, to procure a 
good central office in London. 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE R. NICHOLS, of Indi- 
ana, was made fraternal delegate from the 
National W. C. ‘I’. U. to the National Con- 
vention of the Knights of Labor, held in 
Indianapolis this week, and has received, 
as National Superintendent of State and 
County Fair Department, an invitation to 
attend the World's Expositions at Paris 
and London, and to arrange for such work 
as was carried on by the W.C. ‘I’. U., at 
New Orleans. 


Miss MCPHERSON for nearly twenty 
years past has been engaged in training 
and sending Eaoglish and Seotch children 
to Canada. She selects from the crowds 
of dependent children oftered her, those 
who seem to promise best to grow up 
healthy and honest men and women. 
These she tests and trains, and such as 
prove intractable are returned to their old 
haunts. The others are shipped to her 
distributing home at Stratford, where they 
are housed and trained until they can be 
satisfactorily placed with good families as 
adopted sons and daughters, or as appren- 
tices or assistants. She has brought over 
fifty-five parties of children. 


Mrs. J. K. BARNEY, National W.C. T. U. 
Superintendent of prison and almshouse 
work, says: “*Provision should be made 
in every city for a separate place of deten- 
tion, where all women held for trial or 
transportation can be under the charge of 
women Officials, and where children await- 
ing commitment to a reformatory can be 
kept, instead of at police stations or jail. 
Several States have petitioned for a re- 
formatory prison for women, and the sub- 
ject of ‘indefinite sentences’ is receiving 
much attention. The necessity of a State 
home and school for dependent children is 
coming to be understood, and their re- 
moval from the almshouses is only a ques- 
tion of time.” 


Mrs. ADELIA M. HIL~MAN, at the 
State Teachers’ Institute at Jackson, Miss., 
last December was made, by acclamation, 
a member of the State Board of Educa- 
tion; the first woman in Mississippi to 
whom that honor had been accorded. 
Mrs. Hillman had been distinguished in 
Mississippi as an educator for more than 
thirty years, and has done a great work 
for the higher education of woman. A 
year ago she was made president of the 
central committee on Woman's Work in 
the Baptist Church of her State. She was 
also appointed delegate to the General 
Baptist Convention, in session in Rich- 
mond, Va., in June, and succeeded in har- 
monizing the Woman’s Mission Work for 





M. W. Lee. 


all the Southern States. 
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out the itinerary of her tour, in England 
and on the Continent, when we were com- 
ing over in the Pavonia, said to me, in 
allotting all the time she could spare to 
the mother country: ‘‘I feel as if I should 
like to see every inch of English ground.” 
In truth you cannot travel many miles 
here without coming upon some memoriai 
of ancient or modern fame. 

The little village of ‘Queen Anne 
houses,” called Bedford Park, from which 
I write, is built on the gardens and 
grounds of an old manor-house, which 
still stands, the residence of Dr. Lindley, 
the father of modern botany in England. 
Nearly sixty years ago he published his 
“Introduction to the Natural System of 
Botany,” in opposition to the artificial 
system of Linnzeus, and he made it the 
chief aim of his life to establish and illus- 
trate this system, now universally accept- 
ed by botanists everywhere. Some of the 
old oaks and chestnuts that shaded the 
avenues and alleys of this professor of 
botany at London University still survive, 
and bear, in their gnarled trunks and twist- 
ed branches, the marks of a date anterior to 
his time. He died here about thirty years 
ago. This modern esthetic village has 
been only about fifteen years in existence. 

There is not much doing just now in 


politics, but the recess campaign in the 


form of political meetings all over the 
country is lively, and ‘Captain Pen” in 
the newspapers reports its achievements, 
and comments upon them ad libitum. 

The woman question, as usual, is con- 
tinually cropping up. Now it is the need 
of technica! education for girls to enable 
them to be self-supporting that is taken as 
a fitting moral of the dreadful tales of the 
murders of ‘“unfortunates’” in White- 
chapel. Again, at the Conference in Man- 
chester, Miss ‘I'wining states strongly the 
necessity for lady Guardians of the Poor. 
She herself was one of the first to fill the 
office, and now that the election time is 
approaching, she urges the importance of 
adding to the number of women on the 
boards. A committee has been appointed 
to find suitable women candidates, and to 
assist in the practival work of the elec- 
tions. ‘There was not a single dissentient 
voice on the expediency of electing women 
of the right sort to the office. sir U. K. 
Shuttleworth, a well-known reformer, the 
Dean of Manchester, andthe Roman Cath- 
olic bishop of Salford, all agreed on this 
point. ‘What unprejudiced mind could 
doubt it,” adds the report, ‘‘in face of the 
simpie fact that women and children con- 
stitute four-fifths of the paupers in this 
country ?” 

The School Board elections are also 
coming round. With us they are trien- 
nial, and a strong committee has been 
formed in London to support the progres- 
sive candidates, among whom the women 
members of the board are generally to be 
found. ; 

A Co-operative Congress has just con- 
cluded its sittings in Bologna, the third 
that has been held in Italy. It was at- 


tended by influential delegates, mostly of | 


the educated classes. Mr. E. Vansittart 
Neale, seventy-eight years of age, and Mr. 
Holyoake, seventy-two, were amongst the 
English delegates. Count Saffi, one of the 
Triumviri of Rome in 1849, when Maz- 
zini ruled and Margaret Fuller Ossoli 
worked there, translated Mr. Holyoake’s 
speech at Bologna, and Miss E. A. Hol- 
yoake delivered a short speech of enquiry, 
in response to which Signor Luzzati 
moved that all documents relative to co- 
operation amongst women be forwarded 
to that lady. 

‘he University Extension Soviety at 
‘Toynbee Hall has opened its eleventh ses- 
sion in Whitechapel with success. The 
large attendance at the lectures,—both 
literary and scientific,—of men and wom- 
en from all classes, shows that the thor- 
oughness of the teaching provided by the 
Society meets the needs of. the students, 
who are steadily increasing in number. 
The fee of one shilling (‘*a quarter,” as you 
say) for ten lectures from thoroughly 
competent teachers thus brings the higher 
education within the reach of many who 
have hitherto been debarred from self-cul- 
ture by straightened circumstances. Dr. 
Stanton Coit, of the Ethical Culture So- 
ciety of New York,. fills Mr. Conway’s 
pulpit at South Place Chapel in London 
now, and the Society meeting there has, 
at Dr. Coit’s suggestion, taken the name 
of the South Place Ethical Society. Dr. 
Stanton Coit entered on his work in Sep- 
tember, and gave miscelianeous discourses 
during that month, among them one on 
‘“*Woman’s Work in Social Reform,” which 
struck the true note. This. month his sub- 
jects are ‘Ethics, and the Work an Ethica! 
Society may do for its Members and for 
‘the Church.” 

A course of Sunday afternoon lectures is 
also going on at South Place on ‘Centres 
of Spiritual Activity and Phases of Relig- 


followers from Persia, on through its later 
changes in India, where it suffered many 
reverses. In 1849 a revival of the pure 
doctrines of the Parsees took place, and 
schools were established for girls as well 
as boys. At first the reforms were checked 
by the conservative spirits in the commu- 
nity, but where the men failed the girls’ 
schools and their influences succeeded. 
The girls learned to discriminate between 
truth and prejudice, or superstition. A 
generation has since passed away and the 
children have grown up and completed the 
reform. The learned lecturer thus de- 
scribed the position of women amongst 
the Parsees of Bombay and Western India: 

“Woman was held in greater honor 
among the Parsees than among their Hin- 
doo neighbors ; the only difference between 
the status of man and woman was that the 
latter was not formally allowed to freely 
associate with men in public assemblies. 
‘The Parsees accorded woman an honor- 
able place in society, and placed her on an 
equality with man. Some of the Parsee 
heads of families—the lecturer included— 
used to meet together in publie with all 
the members of their families accompany- 
ing them, and the result after some oppo- 
sition was the complete removal of this fe- 
male disability. One of the reasons why 
this reform took place was that the teach- 
ing of Zoroaster was distinctly in favor 
of the equality of mau and woman. In 
the words of Zoroaster himself: ‘Oh, ye 
brides and bridegrooms, husbands and 
wives, I suy to you these words: Live with 
one mind; do together all your religious 
duties with purity of thought; live 
towards each other with truth, and by 
these things with certainty you shall be 
happy.’ This, said the lecturer, was ut- 
tered 4,000 years ago. In addition to the 
prohibition of polygamy in the sacred 
books, the common law has made this a 
penal offence, just as it is in England. ‘The 
early betrothal of children has been abol- 
ished; children are not now bound to mar- 
ry the partners chosen for them. ‘The in- 
stitution of early marriage is, at least in 
the great cities, a thing of the past. 

‘lhe Parsees believe that the whole uni- 
verse will eventually become pure and 
holy. Purity of thought, word and deed 
is a necessary qualification for any one 
who would be called a true follower of 
Zoroaster. Not only so, but the motive 
power of their life must be expended in 
striving to do some zood, and in striving 
forever against some evil.” 

REBECCA MOORE. 
— -“—o-o— a 
TO THE WOMEN OF OHIO STATE AND 
COUNTY COUNCILS. 


CLEVELAND, O., Nov. 1, 1888. 

Dear Sisters in Ohio :—It has long been 
a desire of my heart to have a society in 
this State whose object should be to edu- 
cate and assist women in every way. 

After the International Council, held in 
Washington, D. C., last spring, [ con- 
cluded that a State Council would fulfil 
my long-cherished desire. But how was 
this to be organized? Did the women of 
the State want it? Undoubtedly, it would 
accomplish good, but who was going to so 
arouse the women of the State that an or- 
ganization could be effected? 

These and other questions I was unable 
toanswer. YetI never gave up the idea 
of having such a society. On the 26th of 
last May, I received a letter from Dr. 
Martha May Howells, of Hartwell, O., in 
regard to a report of the women physi- 
cians of Ohio for the Centennial Exposi- 
tion recently held in Columbus. A sen- 
tence of this letter suggested the forma- 
tion of a society for the advancement of 
women's interests. 

Here was my opportunity. Asa result 
of the correspondence which followed, 
fifty earnest women met in Grange Hall, 
on the Exposition Grounds, on Thursday, 
Oct. 11, and before the adjournment that 
evening the Ohio Woman’s Council was 
organized. 

I return sincere and heartfelt thanks to 
these women for their confidence in my 
ability to make this new organization a 
success. I consider it a great honor to be 
elected president of the first State Council. 
It will be my endeavor to so discharge the 
duties of the office that my successor will 
find the work well begun, with but little 
to be undone. Undoubtedly | shall make 
mistakes, but I will do my best, and that 
is all that ought to be required of any one. 

I fully appreciate some of the difficulties 
which we have to meet, but with your 
constant co-operation there will be but 
little difficulty in overcoming them. Our 
constitution provides that the member- 
ship of the Ohio Woman’s Council shall 
be composed of its officers, and five dele- 
gates from each County Council. We 
must do some earnest work this year in 
order to have an interesting, enthusiastic 
meeting nextyear. Are you ready to help 
us do this? If so, see toit that your coun- 
ty is organized. Do not wait for some 
one else to do it, but go to work yourself. 

It is not so hard for you to get the 
women in your county interested, as it 
was for Dr. Howells and myself to get the 
women in the State aroused. But suppose 





it is hard work, and you meet many diffi 





each county not identified with any exist- 
ing organization who will be ready and 
willing, nay, even anxious, to become 
members of such a council and work for 
its interests. County Councils should 
hold meetings every two or three months 
during the year, but the Executive Com- 
mittee should meet every month, especial- 
ly while the organization is in its infancy. 
Every State Society of women will find, 
it best to become auxiliary to the State 
Council. We need help and co-operation, 
and we intend to make our work of such 
merit that all will be unwilling to work 
without our support and sympathy. Let- 
ters to State societies of women will] be 
sent out by the Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. Caroline McC. Everhard, of Massil- 
lop, as soon as their proper address can be 
obtained. She will also cheerfully answer 
all questions in regard to the work. 
Orpua D. BALDWIN, 
Pres. Ohio Woman's Council. 


————_-+ 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Story or AN ArrRIcAN Farm. By Ralph 
Iron (Olive Schreiner). Roberts Bros., Bos- 
ton. Price, 60 cents. 


About 2 year ago, the WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL copied from the Fortnightly u beauti- 
ful and very striking allegory on the 
woman question, entitled, ‘*Three Dreams 
in a Desert.” It attracted a good deal of 
attention, and the issue of the JOURNAL 
containing it was soon exhausted. The 
little society of Anarchists in this city 
afterwards published the article in pamph- 
let form; although why they did so, 
seeing that it contained nothing percepti- 
bly anarchistic, we cannot precisely say. 
A novel by the same author, written, we 
believe, earlier than the “Three Dreams,” 
made some stir in England, and has just 
been reprinted in this country. It is 
marked by the same vividness and force, 
the same beautiful descriptions, and in the 
main by the same telling combination of 
strong feeling with reticence of expres- 
sion. But it is not nearly so satisfactory 
as the ‘I’hree Dreams.” It is, to speak 
plainly, the most morbid, unwholesome 
and depressing book the present reviewer 
has come across for a longtime ; a pessimis- 
tic novel, unpleasantly well done. It will 
undoubtedly be called ‘realistic,’ because 
that word is applied indiscriminately to 
any book that is devoted mainly to describ- 
ing what is odious or distressing, no mat- 
ter whether the scenes and characters de- 
scribed are probable or improbable, com- 
mon-place or abnormal. A good deal of 
it is exaggerated ; the silliness of Gregory 
seems overdrawn; so does the amiable 
simplicity of the overseer, and especially 
tbe precocious intelligence of Lyndall, 
who talks us probably no girl of sixteen 
ever talked in the world. But the story 
is so well told that it carries the reader 
along with it, notwithstanding. ‘Ihe book 
is brimful of crude power. Take Lyn- 
dail’s statement of the **woman question ;” 
it is bitter and one-sided, but there is 
much truth as well as bitterness in it. 
The young girl has just got home from 
boarding-school, and goes out with Waldo, 
a dreamy German lad, to feed the os- 
triches: 

LYNDALL ON WOMAN'S SPHERE. 


They stepped on side by side over the 
dewy bushes. Then suddenly she turned 
on him. 

“Don’t you wish you were a woman, 
Waldo?” 

‘*No,” he answered readily. 

She laughed. 

“I thought not. Even you are too 
worldly-wise for that. I never met a man 
who did. ‘his is a pretty ring,” she said, 
hdlding out her little hand, that the morn- 
ing sun might make the diamonds sparkle. 
**Worth fifty pounds at least. [ will give 
it to the first man who tells me he would 
like to bea woman. There might be one 
on Robben Island* who would win it, but 
I doubt it even there. It is delightful to 
be a woman; but every man thanks the 
Lord devoutly that he isn’t one.” 

They reached the next camp. 

“Let us wait at this camp and watch 
the birds.” she said, as an ostrich hen 
came bounding towards them, with vel- 
vety wings outstretched, while far away 
over the bushes the head of the cock was 
visible as he sat brooding on the eggs. 

Lyndall folded her arms on the gate 
bar, and Waldo threw his empty bag on 
the wail, and leaned beside her. 

“I like these birds,” she said; ‘they 
share each other’s work, and are compan- 
ions. Do you take an interest in the posi- 
tion of women, Waldo?” 

“No.” 

“IT thought not. No one does, unless 
one is in need of a subject npon which 
to show his wit... . Um sorry you 
don’t care for the position of women; I 
should have liked us to be friends; and it 
is the only thing about which [ think 
much, or feel much, if, indeed, I have any 
feeling about anything,” she added flip- 
pantly, readjusting her dainty little arms. 
‘When I was a baby, I fancy my parents 
left me out in the frost one night, and I 
got nipped internally; it feels so!” 

“IT have only a few old thoughts,” he 
said, ‘‘and I think them over and over 
again, always beginning where I left off. 
I never get any further. lam weary of 


‘Like an old hen that sits on its eggs 
month after month, and they never come 
out?” she said, quickly. “lam so pressed 
in u by new things that, lest they 
trip one another up, I have to keep 


* Lunatics at the Cape are sent to Robben 
Island. 








Waldo looked at her. It was hard to 
4 whether she were in earnest or mock- 
ng. 

“I know it is foolish. Wisdom never 
kicks at the iron walls it can't bring 
down,” she said. ‘But we are cursed, 
Waldo; born cursed from the time our 
mothers bring us into the world till the 
shrouds are put on us. Do not look at me 
as though I were talking nonsense. Every- 
thing has two sides—the outside that is 
ridiculous, and the inside that is solema.” 

“LT am not laughing,” said the boy, 
sedately enough; ‘‘but what curses you?” 

He thought she would not reply to him, 
she waited so long. 

“It is not what is done to us, but what 
is made of us,” she said at last, ‘‘that 
wrongs us. No man can be really injured 
but by what modifies himself. We ail en- 
ter the world little plastic beings, with so 
mach natural force, perhaps, but for the 
rest—blank; and the world tells us what 
we are to be, and shapes us by the ends it 
sets before us. ‘To you itsays, Work / and 
to us it says, Seem/ To you it says, As 
you approximate to man’s highest ideal of 
God, as your arm is strong and your 
knowledge great, and the power to labor 
is with you, so you shall gain all that 
human heart desires. ‘To us it says, 
Strength shall not help you, nor knowl- 
edge, nor labor. You shall gain what 
men gain, but by other means. And so 
the world makes men and women. 

“Look at this little chin of mine, Waldo, 
with the dimple in it. It is but a small 
part of my person; but though I had a 
knowledge of all things under the sun, 
aud the wisdom to use it, and the deep 
loving heart of an angel, it would not 
stead me through life like this little chin. 
I can win money with it, I can win love; [ 
can win power with it, 1 can win fame. 
What would knowledge help me? ‘The 
less a woman has in her head, the lighter 
she is for climbing. I once heard an old 
man say that he never saw intellect help a 
woman so much as a pretty ankle; and it 
was the truth. They begin to shape 
us to our cursed end,” she said, with her 
lips drawn in to look as though they 
smiled, ‘when we are tiny things in shoes 
and socks. We sit with our little feet 
drawn up under us in the window, and 
look out at the boys in their happy play. 
We want to go. Then a loving hand is 
laid on us. ‘Little one, you cannot go,’ 
they say; ‘your little face will burn, and 
your nice white dress be spoiled.’ We 
feel it must be for our good, it is so loving- 
ly said; but we cannot understand, and 
we kneel still with one little cheek wist- 
fully pressed against the pane. After- 
wards we go and thread blue beads, and 
make a string for our neck; and we go 
and stand before the glass. We see the 
complexion we were not to spoil, and the 
white frock, and we look into our own 
great eyes. ‘hen the curse begins to act 
on us. It finishes its work when we are 
grown women, who no more !ook out 
wistfully at a more healthy life; we are 
contented. We fit our sphere as a Chinese 
woman’s foot fits her shoe, exactly as 
though God had made them both; and yet 
He knows nothing of either. [n some of 
us the shaping to our end has been quite 
completed. ‘lhe parts we are not to use 
have been quite atrophied, and have even 
dropped off; but in others—and we are 
not less to be pitied—they have been 
weakened and left. We wear the band- 
ages, but our limbs have not grown to 
them, we know that we are compressed, 
and chafe against them. 

**But what does it help? A little bitter- 
ness, a little longing when we are young, 
a little futile searching for work, a little 
passionate striving for room for the exer- 
cise of our powers,—and then we go with 
the drove. A woman must march with 
her regiment. In the end she must be 
trodden down or go with it; and if she is 
wise she goes. 

“T see in your great eyes what you are 
thinking,” she said, glancing at him. ‘I 
always know what the person [ am talk- 
ing to is thinking of. How is this woman 
who makes such a fuss worse off than [? 
I will show you by a very little example. 
We stand here at this gate this morning, 
both poor, both young, both friendless ; 
there is not much to choose between us. 
Let us turn away, just as we are, to make 
our way in life. 
come to a farmer’s house. The farmer, 
albeit you come alone and on foot, will 
give you a pipe of tobacco and a cup of 
coffee and a bed. he has no dam to 
build and no child to teach, to-morrow 
you can go on your way with a friendly 
greeting of the hand. I, if I come to the 
same place to-night, will have strange 
questions asked me, strange glances cast 
on me. ‘The Boer-wife will shake her 
head and give me food to eat with the Kaf- 
firs, and a right to sleep with the dogs. 
‘That would be the first step in our prog- 
ress,—a very little one, but every step to 
the end would repeat it. We were equals 
once when we lay new-born babes on our 
nurses’ knees. We shall be equals again 
when they tie up our jaws for the last 
sleep!” 

Waldo looked in wonder at the little 
quivering face; it was a glimpse into a 
world of passion and feeling wholly new 
to him. 

‘*Mark you,” she said, ‘‘we have always 
this advantage over you,—we can at any 
time step into ease and competence, where 
you must labor patiently forit. A little 
weeping, a little wheedling, a little self- 
degradation, a little careful use of our ad- 
vantages, and then some man will say, 
‘Come, be my wife!’ With good looks 
and youth, parroae is easy to attain. 
There are men enough; but a woman who 
has sold herself, even for a ring and a 
new name, need hold her skirt aside for no 
creature in the street. They both earn 
their bread in one way. Marriage for love is 
the most beautiful external symbol of the 
union of souls; marriage without it is the 


This evening you will. 











ask to be doctors, lawyers, law-makers, 
anything but ill-paid drudges, 8a. 
(No; but you have men’s Gatvaireas at 
tention; now think of that and be satis- 
fied! What would you do without it?” 

The bitter little silvery laugh, so seldom 
heard, rang out across the bushes. She 
bit her little teeth together. 

“I was coming up in Cobb & Co.'s the 
other day. At a little wayside hotel we 
had to chunge the large coach for a small 
one. We were ten passengers, eight men 
and two women. As I sat in the house the 
gentlemen came and whispered to me, 
‘There is not room for all in the new coach, 
take your seat quickly.’ We hurried out, 
and they gave me the best seat, and cov- 
ered me with rugs, because it was driz- 
zling. Then the last passenger came run- 
ning up to the coach,—an old woman with 
a wonderful bonnet, and a black shawl 
pinned with a yellow pin. 

**There is/no room,’ they said; ‘you 
must wait till next week's coach takes you 
up;’ but she climbed on to the step, and 
held on at the window with both hands. 

‘***My son-in-law is ill, and I must go 
and see him,’ she said. 

***My good woman,’ said one, ‘[ am 
really exceedingly sorry that your son-in- 
law is ill; but there is absolutely no room 
for you here.’ 

**+You had better get down,” said an- 
other, ‘or the wheel will catch you.’ 

“*I got up to give her my place. 

* *Oh, no, no!’ they cried, ‘we will not 
allow that.’ 

‘***f will rather kneel,’ said one, and he 
crouched down at my feet; so the woman 
came in. 

“There were nine of us in that coach, 
and only one showed chivalrous attention, 
and that was a woman to a woman. I[ 
Shall be old and ugly too one day, and [ 
shall louk fof men’s chivairous help, but I 
shall uot find it. The bees ure very atten- 
tive to the flowers till their honey is done, 
and then they fly overthem I don’t know 
if the flowers feel grateful to the bees; 
they are great fools if they do.” 

“But some women,” said Waldo, speak- 
ing as though the words forced themselves 
from him at that moment, ‘some women 
have power.” 

She lifted her beautiful eyes to his face. 

‘Power! Did you ever hear of men be- 
ing asked whether other souls should have 
power or not? It is born inthem. You 
may dam up the fountain of water, and 
make it a stagnant marsh, or you mag let 
it run free and do its work; but you can- 
not say whether it shall be there; it és 
there. And it will act, if not openly for 
good, then covertly for evil; but it will 
act. If Goethe had been stolen away a 
child, and reared in a robber-horde in the 
depths of a German forest, do you think 
the world would have had Faust and Iphi- 
genie? But he wouid have been Goethe 
still—stronger, wiser than his fellows. At 
night, round their watch-fire, he would 
have chanted wild songs of rapine and 
murder, till the dark faces about him were 
moved and trembled. His songs would 
have echoed on from father to son, and 
nerved the heart and arm,—for evil. Do 
you think, if Napoleon had been born a 
woman, that he would have been contented 
to give small tea-parties and talk small 
scandal? He would have risen; but the 
world would not have heard of him as it 
hears of him now,—a man great and king- 
ly, with all his sins; he would have left 
one of those names that stain the leaf of 
every history,—the names of women who, 
having power, but being denied the right 
to exercise it openly, rule in the dark, cov- 
ertly, and by stealth, through the men 
whose passions they feed on and by whom 
they climb. 

**Power!” she said suddenly, smiting 
her little hand upon the rail. ‘*Yes, we 
have power; and since we are not to ex- 
pend it in tunnelling mountains, nor heal- 
ing diseases, nor making laws, nor money, 
nor on any extraneous object, we expend 
it on you. You are our goods, our mer- 
chandise, our material for operating on; 
we buy you, we sell you, we make fools 
of you, we act the wily old Jew with you, 
we keep six of you crawling to our little 
feet, and praying only for a touch of our 
little hand; and they say truly, there was 
never an ache or a pain or a broken heart 
but a woman was at the bottom of it. We 
are not to study law, nor science, nor art, 
so we study you. There is never a nerve 
or fibre in your man’s nature but we know 
it. We keep five or six of you dancing in 
the palm of one little hand,” she said, bal- 
ancing her outstretched arm gracefully, 
as though tiny beings disported themselves 
in its palm. *There—we throw you away, 
and you sink to the devil,” she said, fold- 
ing her arms composedly. ‘There was - 
never a man who said one word for wom- 
an but he said two for man, and three for 
the whole human race.” 

She watched the bird pecking up the 


last yellow grains; but Waldo looked only \ 


at her. When she spoke again, it was 
very measuredly. 

‘*They bring weighty arguments against 
us when we ask for the perfect freedom of 
women,” she said, ‘but, when you come 
to the objections, they are like pumpkin 
devils with candles inside—hollow, and 
can’t bite. 

“They say that women do not wish for 
the sphere and freedom we ask for them, 
and would not use it. If the bird does like 
its cage, and does like its sugar, and will 
not leave it, why keep the door so very 
earefully shut? Why not open it, only a 
little? they know, there is many a 
bird will not break its wings against the 
bars, but would fly if the doors were 


open ?” 

She knit her forehead, and leaned far- 
ther over the bars. 

“Then they say, ‘If the women have 
the liberty you for, they will be found 
in tions for which are not fitted!’ 
If two men climb one byt a her 
see the weakest anywhere but at foot? 
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‘The surest sign of fitness is success, The 
weakest never wins but where there is 
handica a Nature left to herself will 
as beautifully ap a man’s work to 
ca as, ages ago, she grad- 
uated the colors on bird's breast. If 
we are not fit, you give us to no purpose 
the right to labor; the work will fall out 
of our hands into those that are wiser.” 
She talked more y as she went on, 
as one talks of that over which she have 
brooded ‘long, and which lies near her 
heart. 


“They say women have one great and 
noble work left them, and they do it ill. 
That is true; they do it execrably. It is 
the work that demands the broadest cul- 
ture, and they have not even the narrow- 
est. ‘The lawyer may see no deeper than 
his law-books, and the chemist see no fur- 
ther than the windows of his laboratory, 
and they | do their work well. But 
the woman who does woman’s work needs 
a many-sided, multiform culture; the 
heights and depths of human life must not 
be beyond the reach of her vision ; she must 
have knowledge of men and things in 
many states, x wide catholicity of sym- 

thy, the strength that springs from 
Saauiede, and the magnanimity which 
springs from strength. We bear the world, 
and we make it. the souls of little chil- 
dren are marvellously delicate and tender 
things, and keep forever the shadow that 
first falls on them, and that is the moth- 
er’s, or at least a woman’s. There was 
never a great man who had not a great 
mother—it is hardly an exaggeration. 
The first six years of our life make us; all 
that is added later is veneer; and yet 
some say, if a woman can cook a dinner 
or dress herself well, she has culture 
enough. 

“The mightiest and noblest of human 
work is given to us, and we doit ill. Send 
a navvy into an artist’s studio to work, and 
see what you will find there! And yet, 
thank God, we have this work,” she added 
quickly; ‘it is the one window through 
which we see into the great world of earn- 
est labor. The meanest girl who dances 
and dresses becomes something higher 
when her children look up into her face 
and ask her questions. It is the only edu- 
cation we have, and this they cannot take 
from us.” 

She smiled slightly. 

‘They say that we complain of woman’s 
being compelled to look upon marriage as 
a profession; but that she is free to enter 
upon it or leave it as she pleases. Yes, 
and a cat set afloat in a pond is free to sit 
in the tub till it dies there, it is under no 
obligation to wet its feet; and a drowning 
man may catch at a straw or not, just as he 
likes; it is a glorious liberty! Let any 
man think for tive minutes of what old 
maidenhood means to a woman, and then 
let him be silent. Isit easy to bear through 
life a name that in itself signifies defeat; 
to dwel), as nine out of ten unmarried 
women must, under the finger of another 
woman? Is it easy to look forward to an 
old age without honor, without the reward 
of useful labor, without love? I wonder 
how wany men there are who would give 
up everything that is dear in life for the 
sake of maintaining a high ideal purity.” 

She laughed a little laugh that was clear 
without being pleasant. 

‘And then, when they have no other 
argument against us, they say, ‘Go on; 
but when you have made woman what 
you wish, and her children inherit her cul- 
ture, you will defeat yourself. Man will 
gradually become extinct from excess of 
intellect. The passions which replenish the 
race will die.’ Fools!” she said, curling 
her pretty lip. ‘‘A Hottentot sits at the 
roadside, and feeds on a rotten bone he 
has found there, and takes out his bottle 
of Cape-smoke, and swills at it, and grunts 
with satisfaction; and the cultured child 
of the nineteenth century sits in his arm- 
chair, and sips choice wines with the lip 
of a connoisseur, and tastes delicate dishes 
with a delicate palate, and with a satisfac- 
tion of which the Hottentot knows noth- 
ing. Heavy jaw and sloping forehead— 
all have gone with increasing intellect; 
but the animal appetites are there still;— 
retined, discriminative, but immeasurably 
intensified. Fools! Before men forgave 
or worshipped, while they still were weak 
on their hind legs, did they not eat and 
drink, and fight for wives? When all the 
later addiiions to humanity have vanished, 
wil not the foundation on which they are 
built remain?” 

She was silent then for a while, and said 
somewhat dreamily, more as though 
speaking to herself than to him: w 

“They ask, ‘What will you gain, even if 
man does not become extinct? You will 
have brought justice and equality on to 
the earth, and sent love from it. When 
men and women are equals, they will love 
no more. Your highly cultured women 
will not be lovable, will not love.’ Do 
they see nothing? understand nothing? It 
is Tant’ Sannie who buries husbands one 
after another, and folds her hands resigned- 
ly,—The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away, and blessed be the name of 
the Lord,’—and she looks for another. It 
is the hard-headed, deep thinker who, 
when the wife who has thought and 
worked with him goes, can find no rest, 
and lingers near her till he finds sleep be- 
side her. 

“A great sou) draws and is drawn with 
a more fierce intensity than any small one. 
By ev inch we grow in intellectual 
height, our love strikes down its roots 
deeper, and spreads out its arms wider. 
It is for love’s sake yet more than for any 
other that we look for that new time.” 
She had leaned her head against the stones, 
and watched with her saa, soft eyes the 
retreating bird. ‘‘Then, when that time 
comes,” said lowly, ‘when love is no 
more bought or sold, when it is not a 
means of making bread, when each wom- 
an’s life is filled with earnest, independent 
labor, then love will come to her, a strange, 
sudden sweetness breaking in upon her 
earnest work; not sought for, but found. 
Then, but not now”—— 


“Lyndall,” he said, putting his hand 
upon her—she started—"if you think that 
that new time will be so great, so good, 
you who speak so easily”—— 

Sheinterrupted him. “Speak! speak!” 
she said; ‘“‘the difficulty is not to speak; 
the difficulty is to keep silence.” 

“But why do you not try to bring that 
time?” he said with pitiful simplicity. 
“When you speak, I believe all you say; 
other people would listen to you also.” 

“TI am not so sure of that,” she said with 
a smile. ‘Then over the small face cane 
the weary look it had worn last night as it 
watched the shadow in the corner. Ah, 
80 weary! 

“I, Waldo, I?” she said, **I can do noth- 
ing good for myself, nothing for the world, 
till some one wakes me. I am asleep, 
swathed, shut up in self; till I have been 
delivered, I cau deliver no one.” 

The character of Lyndall is a curious 
study. It seems inconsistent. Yet we 
find people who are able and clear-sight- 
ed enough about everything else, who 
show an unaccountable stupidity in the 
management of their own lives. Lyndall 
says to her lover, in substance: ‘‘l have a 
fondness for you now, but I know it will 
be only temporary. You do not satisfy 
what is highest in me. I will not marry 
ees but, if you like, { will live with you 

or a while, and when we cease to care for 
each other, we can part.” There is some- 
thing about this not only revolting, but 
incomprehensible. ‘I like to experiment, 
to try,” Lyndall says, when she makes 
this strange proposition, But where is 
the sense of trying an experiment that 
you know in advance is going to turn out 
a failure? Afterwards, when her baby 
dies, and she cries out in bitterness of 
spirit: ‘**[ did not love it; its father was 
not my prince,” the reader feels like ex- 
claiming : ‘**But you knew that beforehand. 
How could you walk into such a scrape 
with your eyes open, you astonishing lit- 
tle fool?” it is hard to believe this of a 
woman, not with any conscience, for Lyn- 
dall says plainly that she has none; but 
with any sense of personal dignity. And 
of that Lyndall has plenty, though it does 
not keep her from doing mean things. ‘To 
yield to a transient attraction, knowing it 
to be only transient; to take away her 
kind little cousin’s lover, whom her cousin 
adores and she herself despises; to be 
ready to marry him as a mere matter of 
convenience ; to think it allowable to mar- 
ry any one, even so silly a zoum as Greg- 
ory, without letting him know that she 
has previously committed herself with an- 
other man; and finally, after permitting 
him to become wholly infatuated with her, 
to throw him over abruptly at the eleventh 
hour—it is a tissue of dishonorable and 
discreditable behavior, curried on through- 
out with hardly a trace of scruple. Yet 
there is one place where the reader’s heart 
aches over L.yndall. It is where she lies 
on the grave of her old friend, weeping 
and crying out for deliverance from her- 
self. ‘To have intellectual perception 
enough to see the need of help, but not 
spiritual perception enough to see that 
there is any help—that is a hard case. 

The book has been denounced by some 
reviewers as a work of corrupt purpose. 
We believe the writer’s purpose was not 
corrupt, but the contrary. Witness the 
experiences of the pilgrim in the land of 
negation and night. Yet the book is dis- 
tinctly unwholesome; not so much because 
of Lyndali’s elopement, which is too re- 
pugnant to all our habits of thought, and 
too tragic in its ending, to hurt anybody, 
as because the whole story is pervaded 
with a bad philosophy of life, set forth 
with intense conviction and extraordinary 
vividness. There is hardly any argument, 
and what little argument is attempted is 
of the feeblest kind. Thus the author 
finds a sufficient objection to the immor- 
tality of the soul in the difficulty there 
might be in satisfying all the friends and 
relatives of a given person with the form 
in which she should appear in the next 
world. The mother who died when she 
was born, we are told, would want to find 
her still a baby, seventy years after; the 
husband who died when she was a young 
woman would want to find her still a 
young woman; and the son who lost her 
in her old age would not feel as if she 
were his mother unless he found her in 
heaven with all her wrinkles, just as he 
saw her last. Again, it is argued that 
there can be no God, because of the pains 
and inequalities of mortal life, which are 
great enough, certainly, and are harrow- 
ingly described in the book. But to con- 
demn one’s Creator on account of uncom- 
tortable conditions in this world, without 
knowing what may be to come after, is to 
pronounce a verdict before the evidence is 
allin. However, with most people argu- 
ment does not go half so far in determin- 
ing their religious opinions as assertion, 
when inspired by fervent conviction and 
backed up with illustration and allegory ; 
aud this little book, steeped in melancholy, 
and full of reiterated and passionate decla- 
rations that there is no God and no justice, 
cannot fail to have a damaging effect on 
weak nerves. The author’s state of mind 
seems as if it might be due partly to a 
painful environment, partly to the reaction 
against a foolish and inhuman theology 
taught her in childhood. If it be true, 
as the papers say, that she was the daugh- 
ter ofa missionary in South Africa, was 
left an orphan at eleven years old, and 
went through severe sufferings and priva- 
tions, it would account for much that is 
morbid and strange in the book. 

Still, after all deductions have been 
made, one has to say to Miss Schreiner. as 
George Sand makes the old professor say 
to Consuelo’s lover, after scathingly de- 
nouncing his musical method: ‘* You have 
all these defects, but you have likewise 
the means of overcoming them; for you 
have the qualities which neither teaching 
nor labor can give; you have that which 
neither bad counsel nor bad examples can 
take from you; you have the sacred fire; 
you have genius.” A. 8. B. 
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Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA cures catarrh by expel- 


HUMOROUS. 


_ To quote the old words of the Irish bull, 
“Congress is literally swarming with ab- 
sentees.”— Philadelphia Times. 


“And are you really so badly broke, my 
friend?” he said, as he tendered the tramp 
a penny. “Broke!” was the bitter response, 
‘I’m as badly broke as the ‘en Command- 
ments,” 


Pa—What would you like to be when 
ou grow up, Johony? Johnny—I think 
"ll be a soldier. ‘You might get killed.” 

“Who by?” “By the enemy, of course.” 
**Well, then, I guess I had better be the 
enemy.”— Texas Siftings. 


Mrs. Blobson—My dear, can you let me 
have a five-dollar bill to-day? Mr. Blob- 
son—Ah—um—I would, my dear, with 
great pleasure, but I was just reading an 
item which said that infectious diseases 
are very apt to be communicated through 
the promiscuous handling of bank bills, 
= you know how precious your health 
s to me. 


A young man in Hartford thought he 
would astonish his sweetheart with a dis- 
play of erudition, and so he wrote her a 
loving proposal in Volapuk. And the next 
day he was arrested and hauled up before 
the U. S. Commissioner, charged with 
sending threatening, profane and blas- 
phemous letters through the mail.— Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 


A professor of natural history, says the 
Washington Critic, wandered away from 
the Smithsonian the other day and got 
fnto a lawyer’s office on F Street, where 
tuere is a very pompous young clerk. The 
professor asked two or three questions on 
the point at issue, and the clerk finally re- 
marked to him very largely: ‘I tell you 
it’s true, and it is true. What do vou 
know about law, anyway?” ‘Nothing, 
nothing at all,” replied the professor, 
meekly, **but I knuw a great deal about 
natural history, and [ think you are an 
ass.’ 
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CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An Sree. retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mission- 


for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Vebility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Ac- 
tuated by this motive and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge, to all 
who desire it, this recipe, in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and 
nsing. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
uaming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 749 Power’s 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 


WOMAN’S WORLD, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Devoted to the uplifting of Humanity and the high- 
est Spiritual development, through the treth “ne 
taught by 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, 


Terms in America, $1.00 per year 
1.25 postpaid 





Single copy 10c. 
FRANCES LORD, 
Editor & Publisher, 


36 Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Send for Sample Copy. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has justbeen 
isued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO,5 Union 8q., New York; 
And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. O. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 
Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLBr. 

Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 ceert«. 











THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives of woman suffrage 
companions and raft relating to women, 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. vs i 

The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman’s 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one a 
dress for $3.00 per year. 
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3638, Boston. le 
Order, or Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. sent in letters not registered, at 
tne Setpt of th > pagers ficient receipt for 
e paper is a sufficien 

the arch eulecrigtion® The change of date printed 
on the Raper is a receipt for renewals. This change 

hould be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 

sheir seperate. and to forward money for the en- 
taing year without waiting for a bill. 








AMERICAN ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the 
American Woman Suftrage Association 
will be held in Cincinnati at the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, November 20, 21 and 22. 

Private hospitality will be extended to 
delegates and speakers as far as possible. 
Apply to Dr. Juliet M. Thorpe, 284 Race 
Street. Headquarters at the Gibson House, 
where reduced rates will be made to dele- 
gates. 

The sessions will begin at 2.30 o'clock 
on Tuesday, by a meeting of delegates 
and members. The three evenings will be 
devoted to addresses, the morning and 
afternoon sessions to reports of work by 
auxiliary societies, and to conference and 
plans for the future. 

Each auxiliary State society is entitled 
to delegates equal in number to its con- 
gressional representatives. Fraternal dele- 
gates from societies not auxiliary, with re- 
ports of their work, will be welcome. In 
cases where delegates cannot attend, re- 
ports of the work should be sent to the 
corresponding secretary, H. B. Blackwell, 
Gibson House, Cincinnati, that we may 
hear from all directions how the good cause 
spreads. Large delegations should come 
from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois,, Kentucky, 
Michigan, and Pennsylvania, as their near 
neighborhood makes it easy for them to 
do so. Among the speakers will be Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Hon. Wm. Dudley 
Foulke, Lucy Stone, H. B. Blackwell, Mrs. 
Zerelda G. Wallace, and Frederick Doug- 


lass. 

The following persons have been invited : 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Ella M. 8. Mar- 
ble, Mrs. ‘I'racy Cutler, Mary B. and 
Laura Clay. Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, 
Mrs. Martha C. Callanan, Mrs. C. C. 
Schrader, ard others. 

The increased activity of suffragists 
should give fresh hope and interest to this 
meeting, Members of the Association are 
earnestly requested to renew their mem- 
bership. ‘Those who have not been mem- 
bers should unite now with the great army 
which seeks equal rights for women. The 
membership fee is one dollar, which may 
be sent to Abbie T. Codman, treasurer, 
No. 3 Park Street, Boston. A cordial in- 
vitation is extended to all suftragists. 

For the Executive Committee, 

Wm. DupDLrEy FOULKE, Pres. 
Lucy STonkE, Chair. Ex. Com. 
H. B. BLACKWELL, Cor. Sec’y. 
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ILLINOIS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Iilinots Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in Rockford, I[11., in the Opera 
House, Nov. 20, 21 and 22, 1888. 

Tuesday evening there will be held a re- 
ception to Miss Susan B. Anthony, dele- 
gates, State workers and friends. 

Wednesday and Thursday mornings, 
afternoons and evenings, addresses by the 
president Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, Miss 
Anthony, Hon. M. B. Castle, Elizabeth B. 
Harbert, Hon. C. B. Waite, Catherine T. 
Waugh, Caroline A. Huling, Rev. C. C. 
Harrah, Julia Mills Dunn, Mrs. C. V. 
Waite, Mrs. L. F. Long Barry, Mrs. Dr. 
Paddock, Elizabeth Loomis, Sarah E. Ray- 
mond, Dr. Viola Ludden and others. 
Readings by Lida Hood Talbot. Each 
eociety may send three delegates. Enter- 
tainment furnished by applying to Miss 
Julia Worthington, 200 No. First Street, 
Rockford. 
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TO KENTUCKY SUFFRAGISTS, 


The Annual Meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association at Cincin- 
nati, November 20, 21 and 22, will be at 
our doors. It is therefore earnestly hoped 
that many Kentucky suffragists will be in 
attendance. 

In this expectation, it is considered a 
favorable opportunity for the organiza- 
tion of a Kentucky State Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. Kentucky suftragists are there- 
fore urged to come prepared to co-operate 
and advise in the formation of such a so- 
ciety. LAURA CLAY, 

Kentucky Member American Ex. Com. 
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NEBRASKA ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tbe annual meeting of the Nebraska 
Suffrage Association will open at Omaha, 
Dec. 3, and continue through the follow- 
ing day. 

Addresses will be made by Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton aud Susan B. Anthony. 











Business meetings will be held morning 
and afternoon of Dec. 4, and in the even- 
ing the delegates will be invited to a re- 
ception, by Mrs. Clark Woodman, in honor 
of Mrs, Stanton and Miss Anthony. 

Each auxiliary Society may send three 
delegates. The dues from auxiliary socie- 
ties are twenty-five cents per member. 
Any person not a member of an auxiliary 
society may become a member of the State 
Association, by payment of fifty cents. 
All persons, whether delegates or not, will 
be gladly welcomed. 

Reduced return rates will be given by 
all the railroads, if the attendance of visit- 
ing delegates reaches one hundred. 

CLARA B, COLBy, Pres. 
M. ISABEL Bonp, Sec’y. 


MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Massachusetts School Suffrage As- 
sociation will hold a public meeting in the 
Meionaon, Wednesday, November 21, at 3 
P.M. Hon. J. D. Long and others are ex- 
pected to speak. 
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TAX-PAYING WOMEN, 


Women who pay taxes on property or 
who have been assessed a poll-tax, have 
only until the 27th inst. in which to secure 
registration. If the thousands who pay a 
property tax will register and add their 
votes to those of women already assessed, 
it will go far as a beginning to take the 
schools out of politics and to secure the 
best persons for the School Board. The 
receipted tax bill paid within two years 
should be taken to No. 12 Beacon Street, 
to the registrar's office, and the name will 
be at once entered. This is an urgent 
political duty and no woman who cares 
for the good of the schools should fail to 
attend to it. L. 8. 











REGISTER! REGISTER! 


Women who pay a tax on property, or 
who have already been assessed a poll- 
tax, can be registered as voters for School 
Committee in Boston up to 10 P. M., Nov. 
27. They must apply at the Registrars’ 
office, 12 Beacon Street, between the hours 
of 9 and 6, (except Saturdays, 9 to 2) or at 
any of the ward registration offices, Nov. 
16th to 27th inclusive; these offices will 
be open from 9 A. M.to 10 P.M. A re- 
ceipted tax bill paid within two years 
must be presented. 


WARD REGISTRATION OFFICES. 
Ward 1—Chapman Schoolhouse, Eutaw 


Street. 
Ward 2—Ward Room, Armory Building, 
Maverick Street. 
Ward 3—Ward Room, Bunker Hill Street, 
corner Lexington Street. 
Ward 4—Ward Room, Baldwin Street. 
Ward 5—City Hall, City Square, Charlestown. 
Ward 6—Ward Room, North Bennett Street. 
Ward 7—Charity Building, Chardon Street. 
Ward 8—Wells Schoolhouse, Blossom Street. 
Ward 9—Ward Room, Anderson Street. 
Ward 10—Central Office, 12 Beacon Street. 
Ward 11—Ward Room, Church Street. 
Ward 12—Ward Room, Hudson Street. 
Ward 13—Ward Room, Broadway, corner of 
B Street. 
Ward 14—Police Station 12, Fourth Street. 
Ward 15—Ward Room, Dorchester Street. 
Ward 16—Ward Room, 1151 Washington 


treet. 
Ward 17—Ward Room, Waltham Street 
Ward 18—Ward Room, Concord Street 
Ward 19—Ward Room, Cathot Street. 
Ward 20—Ward Room, corner Vive and Dud- 
ley Streets. 
Ward 21—Ward Room, Roxbury Street. 
Ward 22—Ward Room, Smith Street. 
Ward 23—Municipal Court Room, Seaverns 
Avenue.” 
Ward 24—Court Room, Adams Street. 
Ward 25—Court Room, Washington Street. 


>. 


RESULT OF WOMEN’S VOTING. 


8 





Good results of the increased registra- 
tion of women in Boston as voters for 
school committee already appear. Last 
Wednesday evening the Democratic nom- 
inating convention unanimously adopted a 
resolution favoring a non-partisan school 
board, and appointed a committee of five 
with the president to confer with a like 
committee from the Republican conven- 
tion ‘‘for the purpose of nominating a non- 
partisan school committee ticket which 
shall be placed upon both the Democratic 
and Republican ballots at the ensuing 
election, which ticket shall contain names 
of candidates without regard to sect or po- 
litical affiliations, and whose fitness for the 
position will recommend them to the 
united support of all our citizens.” 

This shows that the immense registra- 
tion of women has totally changed the po- 
litical situation so far as concerns the Bos- 
ton School Committee. Hitherto, for a 
number of years past, a Democratic nomi- 
nation has been equivalent to an election, 
and no idea of a conference would have 
been entertained for a moment. The dom- 
inant party naturally had no wish to take 
the schools out of politics. This year the 
Republicans, with the help of the women 
voters, can elect the committee. Hence 
this unusual offer. Its acceptance by the 
Republicans would make the women’s 
votes wholly ineflective. The women hold 
a balance of power as between the parties, 
but they would be powerless against a 
coalition of both. 

If the outcome of such a conference is 





simply a trade resulting in the nomination 
of no better men, no particular gain will 
have been made. But if its rejection is fol- 
lowed by the choice of the ablest and most 
competent men and women, then the re- 
sult will bea victory indeed. 4H. 8B. B. 
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THE CREAM AND THE scUM. 


A correspondent of the Philadelphia 
American, writing from Seattle, Washing- 
ton Territory, takes exceptions to the ac- 
count lately given by that paper of the 
causes that led to the disfranchisement of 
women in the Territory. The story as 
published by the American was based upoa 
the account given in the WOMAN’s JoUR- 
NAL. The statement of this gentleman, 
who describes himself as ‘‘a Republican 
and an equal suffragist,” differs in some 
important particulars from all the other 
reports we have received from that Terri- 
tory. This is a sufficient reason for re- 
publishing it in our columns. He says: 


‘It is not true that ‘the women of Wash- 
ington have voted with the Republicans 
rather than the Democrats.’ e first 
woman suffrage law was passed in 1880. 
Since then, two elections for delegate in 
Congress, Territorial officers and county 
officers, have taken place in 1884 and 1880. 
Although the ‘Territory had theretofore 
been strongly Republican, the Democrats 
elected the delegate in Congress in 1884 
and again in 1886, and almost carried the 
legislative districts.. Confident of about 
5,000 Republican majority in that ‘Territo- 
ry under male suffrage. and counting upon 
a large increase of this majority as a re- 
sult of female suffrage, the Republican 
leaders were startled by these Democratic 
victories; and as a consequence they have, 
with scarvely an exception, taken an atti- 
tude of fierce opposition to woman suf- 
frage. On the other hand, prominent 
Democratic leaders are zealous suffragists. 
‘The Democratic Governor of the ‘lerrito- 
ry, who was frantivally implored by the 
Republican leaders last winter to veto the 
bill giving woman the suffrage (the first 
sufirage act having been found defective 
in title), isa sincere and firm suftragist 
and took great pleasure in signing the bill. 
The Democratic United States Attorney 
for the ‘Territory is an uncompromising 
suffragist. The Democratic delegate in 
Congress is the same. 

“The truth is that considerations other 
than Republican or Democratic affiliation 
determine men’s views on this question. 
Neither the Republican nor the Democratic 
party is, as a party, in favor of woman suf- 
trage. ‘There are two parties in the ‘Terri- 
tory in favor of it: the Prohibition party 
and the People’s party. The latter is re- 
cruited mostly from the Republican ranks, 
and voices the discontent of labor, urban 
and rural, with existing economic condi- 
tions. Since the organization of the 
Knights of Labor throughout the Territory 
in 1885, it has been evident that the wives, 
sisters and sweethearts of the Knights 
were strongly disposed to exercise their 
electoral rights in furtherance of the inter- 
ests of Labor. On the other hand, the 
women of wealthy surroundings have 
been either indifferent or hostile to the 
new privileges. ‘The fact that these privi- 
leges were equally enjoyed by their less 
prosperous sisters tended to belittle them 
in the eyes of ‘society women.’ The lat- 
ter are now generally opposed to female 
suffrage. ‘I'he money-power is of course 
opposed to it on account of the additional 
strength it gave to the Knights. ‘The 
liquor-power is opposed to it on general 
principles; but this power is equally great 
in the Republican as in the Democratic 
party. ‘lhe two organized enemies of the 
liquor-power are: the Prohibition party 
and the Knights of Labor. In a union of 
these forces, and with the ballot in the 
hands of the women, the saloon would 
have to tight for life. 

‘These are the facts of the situation in 
Washington Territory. The WOMAN'S 
roy aa may find in them food for reflec- 
tion.” 


It is doubtless true that woman suffrage 
has friends and enemies in all parties in 
Washington Territory. But if it has not 
more friends in the Republican than in 
the Democratic party, Washington Terri- 
tory must be the only place in the country, 
outside the South, where such is the case. 
It is, we believe, an admitted fact that all 
the Republican Supreme Court judges but 
one were in favor of suffrage, while all the 
newly appointed Democratic judges are 
opposed toit. The request for a woman 
suffrage plank in the Democratic ‘Terri- 
torial Convention this fall was received 
with laughter and insult. In the Republi- 
can Convention it was quietly disregard- 
ed. The Prohibition and Labor purties are 
in favor of woman suffrage ; the liquor in- 
terest and the frivolous society element are 
united against it. In all these respects, 
the situation in Washington Territory 
seems to be an epitome of that in the coun- 
try atlarge. Thecurious alliance between 
“society” and the slums, in opposition to 
progress, is no new thing. Years ago, on 
one occasion when those persons who re- 
gard themselves as the cream of the com- 
munity had united with its dregs to elect 
a pro-siavery merchant to Congress, Wen- 
dell Phillips said: “Beacon Street and 
Ann Street have fused. ... Methinks I 
see our merchant-prince entering Con- 
gress. One hand rests familiarly on the 
shoulder of Beacon Street, the other on a 
cambric handkerchief twice doubled, to 
save the possibility of his touching the 
shoulder of Ann Street.” A similar coali- 
tion seems to have taken placein Washing- 
ton Territory. A. 8. B. 
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monthly meeting. in union with the All- 
ston League, on Monday evening, Nov. 12, 
in the Harvard Street M. E. Church. 
About two hundred were present. Mr. 
Henry B. Blackwell presided and made 
the opening address. Mrs. E. Judson 
Cloudman, Rev. 8. J. Barrows, and Mrs. 
F. E, Billings spoke. The special subject 
was school suffrage. The importance of 
a non-sectarian system of public schools 
was emphasized by all the speakers, who 
were in substantial accord in the views 
expressed. Mrs. J. Q. Fuller, president 
of the Allaton League, reported that the 
names of 287 wowen owners of property in 
Allston had been obtained, and that all 
had been invited to register. After a vote 
of thanks for the use of the church and 
the singing of the Doxology the meeting 
adjourned. 


Souta HANson, Concorp and Cam- 
a have paid their share of the $4,000 
und. 


ROXBURY, WORCESTER and BEDFORD 
will have public meetings next week. 

CHELSEA. The First Congregational 
Church was crowded last wok to hear 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore on ‘Woman Suf- 
frage.” ‘The meeting was under the aus- 
pices of the League. Miss Elizabeth Por- 
ter Gould presided. 


WORCESTER postponed a public jubilee 
meeting Nov. 12, because of the great Ke- 
publican jubilee. 

WINCHESTER, ALLSTON, BOSTON and 
BROCKTON had public meetings last week. 

WATERTOWN had u parlor meeting at 
Mrs. A. C. Phipps’, Nov. 8. Miss Pond 
was present. 

City Pornt. A Woman Suffrage ue 
was organized at the home of Mrs, Dr. 
land, Nov. 7, with over twenty members. 
Mrs. Boland was elected president. A 
public meeting of the League will be held 
in Rev. Louis A. Banks’s church before 
election. 

STOUGHTON. Nov. 7, « soclable was 
held in the parlors of the Universalist 
Church. Miss Cora Scott Pond addressed 
the friends. Music was rendered by Rev. 
C. R. Tenney and ladies and gentlemen of 
Stoughton. Two duetts and a quartette 
of gentlemen gave an enjoyable musical 
treat. ‘There was one recitation. A lunch 
of coffee and cake was served. Mrs. A. 
A. Lamb presided. 

REVERE. A unique method of raising 
funds for woman suffrage work was tried 
by Mrs. L. Jane Segee and other ladies of 
Revere on election day. They first svlic- 
ited refreshments, and were but two days 
in making preparations. Nov. 6 they 
were at the ‘Town Hall from 10 A. M. to 
7 P. M. At noon and at night, oyster 
stew, tea, coffee, bread, cold meat and 
pies were served for twenty-five cents. 
They cleared fourteen dollars. This is 
the simplest method of raising funds. It 
can be done every year. 

Cora Scott Ponp, 
State Organizer Mass. W. 8. A. 
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MERITS OF SWINTON’S HISTORY. 


Editors Woman's Journat: 

Several of your correspondents upon 
the present Boston school question state 
that they have not examined Swinton’s 
History, which has been removed from 
the schools; and there seems to be a very 
common misunderstanding of the real 
character and scope of the note in the 
book, which occasioned the movement 
against it on the part of the Roman Cath- 
olics. Undoubtedly the note has been 
quoted in your columns more than once, 
but the publication of the exact words 
again in connection with the present dis- 
cussion would remove the necessity of fur- 
ther misunderstanding on one point, and 
make the particular issue clearer to some. 

The note occurs in connection with a 
brief general paragraph upon the Refor- 
mation in Germany. We are told (p. 320) 
of the dissatisfaction and complaint which 
prevailed at various practical abuses in 
the Church, of the resort of Leo X. to an 
extensive sale of indulgences, from which 
at other times the Church had realized 
large sums to recruit his finances, and of 
how the offensive manner in which Tetzel, 
one of the agents for the sale of the indul- 
gences in Germany, behaved, aroused the 
opposition of Luther, who, first having 
appealed to his archbishop to suppress the 
traffic, then made his appeal to the people 
by the publication of his famous Ninety- 
five Theses against the indulgences, which 
precipitated the Reformation. And then 
comes the little explanatory note, which 
has suddenly become so famous: 
the churn, semsiosions of the ponenedl imposed 
upon persons whose sins had brought scandal 
upon the community. But, in process of time, 
pes Balas vm Adm pre o guilt, 
and the pu of indulgences was said to be 
deli from all his sins. 

This little note may be true history, or 
untrue history, but the point to be ob- 
served is that it is a strictly histori- 
cal statement and nothing else. There is 
no reference to Roman Catholic ortho- 
doxy nor to the practice of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Boston to-day, but 
simply a statement, true or untrue, as to 
certain corrupt representations which in 
process of time had spread in the Church, 
becoming so common and flagrant at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century 
as to provoke Luther and thus become 
the immediate occasion of the Protestant 











movement. It is just sach a statement 
as one that the early New England Con- 
gregationalists by and with the advice 
and consent of the clergy, persecuted 
Quakers and Baptists in an extremely 
cruel manner. Here is precisely such a 
statement in Higginson’s ‘‘Young Folks’ 
History of the United States,” a very pop- 
ular book in our schools, and deservedly 
80: (p. 81.) 


wrong and cruel; but we must remember 

came, Covarly, ae Go practinn 4 shate diye. 
most countries, and that men had not then 
learned to tolerate freedom of opinion in one an- 


This is, of course, a very unpleasant 
piece of Puritan history; but it is no re- 
flection upon any member of the Old 
South Church now living on the Back 
Bay, and it would certainly be wrong to 
leave it out of the books. 

The Protestant Reformation was one of 
the greatest movements in the history of 
this world. If would seem to be proper 
that the young people in the public schools 
of Boston should know what provoked it. 
Luther and his fellow-reformers declared 
it to be such corrupting and dangerous 
representations of the doctrine of indul- 
gence as the little text-book which has 
been removed from our schools states to 
have become prevalent in the Church at 
that time. Were they right or were they 
wrong? Our approval or condemnation 
of Mr. Swinton’s history properly depends 
simply upon our answer to that question; 
the question of the theory or the practice 
of the Church to-day is not involved in 
any word in the book. Is it right or is 
it wrong that for this book should be sub- 
stituted one which gives no account what- 
ever of the subject of indulgences and the 
abuses which provoked the Reformation, 
and from which no boy or girl could pos- 
sibly divine what the Reformation was all 
about, or whether it had any justification? 
We must not in any general spirit of kind- 
ness Or easy good nature, in any mere de- 
sire to be tolerant—although let us always 
be that—-fail to be faithful also to the 
truth. Let us be gracious, and insist upon 
nothing that can simply exasperate; let 
us hear no more about the exclusion of 
any honest friend and supporter of the 
public schools from our School Board 
because he is a Roman Catholic; but in 
considering the particular question of the 
change of text-books in the Boston schools, 
let us not fail to understand clearly just 
what historical teaching has been put out, 
and just what has been put in. 

EpwIn D. MEap. 

73 Pinckney Street, Boston. 

_———— —- @@ @— 
POLITICAL POINTS. 


Mrs. J. Ellen Foster addressed the 
Young Men’s Republican Club at Provi- 
dence, R. I., the evening of Oct. 24. Hon. 
J.C. Wyman, of Valley Falls, in address- 
ing the same meeting, said he trusted that 
ere long a lady who addressed an audience 
of ladies and gentlemen might truthfully 
say, ‘‘Fellow-citizens.” ‘This hint at pos- 
sible woman suffrage in Rhode Island was 
greeted with applause. 

Mrs. Roscoe Conkling contributed fifty 
dollars to **The Conkling Unconditionals,”’ 
a Harrison and Morton Club made up of 
tle old friends of her late husband. 

Miss Blanche B. Heazlitt was elected 
permanent chairman of the Prohibition 
County Convention of Stafford County, 
Kan., and was nominated for County 
Superintendent of Schools. 

The girls of the Oxford (O.) Semintry, 
of which Mrs. Harrison is a gradu- 
ate, organized two political clubs; a 
Frances Cleveland Club of 20 members, 
and a Carrie Harrison Club of 100 mem- 
bers. Eighty of the latter club called on 
Mrs. Harrison recently, and took the 
homestead by storm. 

The Bloomington, Lll., Normal School 
has a Harrison and Morton Club of 100 
young ladies. 

The Vassar College girls have a Prohi- 
bition Club. 

Eldora, Ia., has a Republican Club com- 
posed of seventy-five young women who 
made a compact not to marry until Har- 
rison was elected. 
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SUFFRAGE GROWING IN CHAUTAUQUA 
COUNTY 





JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Nov. 3, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journat : 

I have hopes of sending you seven or 
eight new subscribers. Mrs. Mary Seymour 
Howell spoke at a woman’s convention at 
this place on Wednesday evening, and had 
a large and sympathizing audience. We 
now have thirteen clubs in Chautauqua 
County, and shall, in the course of the year, 
have them all organized. Cattaraugus 
County is also awakening to the fact that 
women must some time vote. All of this 
work has been done in less than one year, 
Jamestown's club alone consisting of one 
hundred and thirty members. 

‘ CORNELIA. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Nov. 13, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

My last letter was penned amid the ex- 
citements of election day, but before the 
result was known. The scenes and inci- 
dents of the last few days preceding the 
great contest were amusing, and instruc- 
tive as studies in masculine methods. On 
the last Saturday afternoon before the 
election, a monstrous Republican proces- 
sion swept through the principal streets. 
Now this procession consisted not of boys 
and young men atill at an age to enjoy a 
frolic, but of solid business men of middle 
age, many of them being grave and rev- 
erend seniors, and the manner in which 
they seemed to enjoy wearing absurd hel- 
mets on their heads, carrying cheap flags, 
whirling toy ratties, or blowing tin trum- 
pets and shouting “Cleveland’s in the 
soup!” was really astonishing to a sober- 
minded woman. Only imagine a proces- 
sion of the mothers, wives, and sisters of 
these men! For they represented not the 
poorer and less educated classes, but re- 
fined, intelligent and exclusive circles. 
Fancy the women of those circles march- 
ing along in grotesque hejmets—maidens, 
matrons, and gray-haired old ladies—wav- 
ing toy banners, blowing tin trumpets, and 
frantically crying, ‘‘How’s Harrison? Oh, 
he’s all right!” Why, these very men, if 
they saw such a sight, would be prompt to 
declare that women were too emotional to 
be intrusted with political rights, and that 
any class of people who so disported them- 
selves were entirely anfit to vote! It is 
quite probable that from the heights of 
their lofty masculine wisdom they would 
contemptuously add that the women were 
‘making fools of themselves.” Far be it 
from us mere ‘tweaker vessels” to permit 
such a thought with regard to the Lords 
of Creation. 

Another curious result of this masculine 
saturnalia is the fact that it had such an 
influence on the men as to do a good deal 
towards deciding the results of the election. 
‘The procession greatly impressed the aver- 
age voter, and I[ heard directly of more 
than one mature and intelligent man who 
said that he should vote the Republican 
ticket because of that display. Certain it 
is that hundreds and perhaps thousands of 
votes were changed from the Democratic 
to the Republican party by that shouting, 
roaring, ridiculous crowd. What an amaz- 
ing study is man! Not principles, nor 
public measures, nor national prosperity 
shall decide an election, but noise, tin 
trumpets, toy rattles, and the waving of 
cheap flags. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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Mrs. MARTHA LE BARON GODDARD, 
the widow of Mr. Delano A. Goddard, so 
long editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
died Wednesday morning, aged fifty-nine, 
at 73 Pinckney Street, where her home had 
been for the last few years. Her death 
was the result of a sudden apoplectic 
seizure on Sunday evening, from which 
she did not rally. Mrs. Goddard has been 
for many years one of the most honored 
figures in Boston literary and social cir- 
cles. She was a woman of strong charac- 
ter, of a keen and cultivated mind, ofa 
most sensitive and sympathetic heart, of 
rare social powers and with a genius for 
friendship; and few women in Boston in 
her time have had a larger circle of friends 
or exercised a greater influence in quiet 
ways. Herhome in Mt. Vernon Place dur- 
ing Mr. Goddard’s life was the happy 
rendezvons of many of our brightest 
scholars and reformers, and a nursery of 
every good aspiration; and the great sor- 
row which Mr. Goddard’s death brought to 
her life was never permitted to cloud her 
interest in high causes or jn men and 
women. She maintained the warmest in- 
terest in every important movement in the 
city, and in national politics, she was an 
energetic worker ip bebalf of the Indians 
and in numberless practical reforms, and 
she was to the last a great reader of books 
and aconstant and most welcome writer 
for the press. She was especially a friend 
of young people, her own heart being 
always young; and in the multitude of 
those who will mourn her loss will be 
many young men and women to whom 
she has been an inspirer, an encourager, a 
confidante and a comforter. So says the 
Herald. 

By the death of Mrs. Le Baron God- 
dard the world loses a rare and valuable 
citizen, and society one of its choicest 
members. x 


SUFFRAGE Esra IN SOUTH BYRON. 


The annual meeting of the South Byron, 
N. Y., Woman Suffrage Society was held 
on the last Friday in October. The fol- 





lowing officers were elected : 
President—Mrs. Sylvina M. Green. 
Vice- Presidents —Mrs. Carrie D. Terry, Mrs. 
C. 8. Colson, and Mrs. Harriett Walker. 
Recording Secretary—Mrs. 
Corresponding —Mabel R. Winters 
Treasurer—Louise F. Dewey. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

A technical school for girls has been 
opened in Brussels (Belgium). 

A society for the protectiun of young 
children has been started in Spain. 

“*The Life and Letters of Mary Howitt,” 
edited by her daughter, will soon be pub- 
lished. 

There were about sixty women reporters 
at the press tables at the National W. C. 
T. U. Convention. 

Mrs. Lillie Chace Wyman and Hon. 
John C. Wyman started last Saturday for 
a winter residence at the South. 

The. Delaware State W. U. T. U. has 
passed a resolution denouncing the Wash- 
ington Territory decision disfranchising 
women. 

At the Pottery and Porcelain Exhibition 
held at Philadelphia. last week, the Rook- 
wood Pottery of Cincinnati won the first 
two prizes. 

Since it started, twenty-three years ago, 
the National Temperance Society has paid 
over $20,000 to women for writing temper- 
ance literature. 

The “Emma Lazarus Working Girls’ 
Club” is a society recently organized in 
New York City among Jewish girls. It 
already has over ei ghty members. 

A meeting of the women voters of 1887 
has been called by the Ward and City 
Committee. It will be held in the Meion- 
aon to-day at 2P. M. Admission by postal- 
card only. 

The Chicago Woman's Club has listened 
during the past week to a series of lect- 
ures by Rev. George Willis Cooke upon 
“The Intellectual Development of Wom- 
en.” 

At the great meeting of the Knights of 
Labor this week, in Indianapolis, Ind., 
there was a general investigation of wom- 
an’s work and wages by Mrs. L. M. Barry, 
and by the general executive board. 


Mrs. Millie A. Bell, of Cleveland, O., has 
written a centennial poem called ‘Pallas 
Athene,” and a dialect poem, ‘“‘A Vote 
for the Ballot, all Women in Favor say 
Aye,” intending them for the holiday sea- 
son. 

Mr. Moody’s seminary for girls at North- 
field is soon to have a domestic science 
laboratory under the charge of Miss Emily 
Huntington, of New York, who introduced 
the kitchen-garden system into this coun- 
try. 

Mr. George Riddle continued his read- 
ings in aid of the Home for Intemper- 
ate Women, at Winthrop Hall, Dorchester, 
on Thursday, Noy. 15,at 3 P.M. There 
were other choice attractions at this enter- 
tainment. 

The New York Home of Industry and 
Home for the Friendless was established 
more than fifty years ago. It protects 
young, destitute, and friendless persons, 
and supervises twelve industrial schools 
at various points in the city. 


There were about one thousand persons 
present at the meeting of the International 
Federation for the Suppression of Vice, 
held in Denmark. Herr Bajer read a paper 
proposing an International treaty to abol- 
ish the traffic in girls and women. 


The St. Andrew’s One-Cent Coffee 
Stands in New York, six in number, have 
done an immense practical work of char- 
ity since they were established, Jan. 13, 
1886, by Mrs. J. M. Lamadrid. About 
three milliou meals have been served. 


In the Girls’ Friendly Society of St. 
James’ branch of this work in Chicago, 
twenty Roman Catholic girls were recent- 
ly admitted as members, but they were 
forbidden by the Archbishop to belong to 
the society, and their names had to be 
stricken from the roll. 


Mrs. Helen M. Gougar’s month’s cam- 
paign in the interest of the Prohibition 
party closed with two immense meetings 
in Lafayette, Ind. The evening meeting 
at the Opera House was an ovation from 
the citizens of her own city to Mrs. Gou- 
gar. 

The wedding of Miss Rachel G. Foster 
and Mr. Cyrus Miller Avery took place 
last week. All their friends will wish them 
joy. This marriage is a new disproof of 
the theory that “‘platform-women” are not 
attractive to the opposite sex, for Mr. 
Avery fell in love with Miss Foster at the 
Women’s International Council. 


“One who knows” says. of the lecture of 
Rev. Ada C. Bowles on ‘*The Perils of the 
Hour:” “It is brimful of great, telling 
facts, absolutely logical, intensely inter- 
esting, and so, apparently, an irresistible 
plea for total abstinence, prohibition, and 
woman suffrage.” 

A journal for Australian women, called 
The Dawn, 1s published monthly in Syd- 
ney, New South Wales. The August ndm- 
ber has a good article on ‘Our Girls,” and 
another on “‘Co-operative Women Garden- 
ers,” in which it strongly advises women to 





enter this kind of business. 


|. We have received numbers two and 

three of Our Women and Children, a maga- 
zine of thirty-three pages. Wu. J. Sim- 
mons is editor and’ business manager. It 
is published at Louisville, Ky., has a fine 
list of contributors, and is an organ of the 
colored people. 

“Suffrage associations are daily becom- 
ing less an exception and more the rule. 
It is safe to predict that within a few years 
every town of any dimensions will boast a 
band of earnest women pledged to labor in 
the cause of equal rights.”—Arkansas 
Woman's Chronicle. 

The Boarding-House of the Woman’s 
Christian Association at Cincinnati, at 100 
Broadway, spreads a protecting roof over 
forty-seven young girls who are dependent 
upon their own exertions for support. 
The Association is raising a building fund 
for 4 more commodious home. 


The annual meeting of the Women’s 
National Indian Association was held in 
Philadelphia, Nov. 7 and 8. ‘Twelve mis- 
sions have been established among the In- 
dians during the past year. Mrs. Amelia 
G. Quinton was re-elected president, and 
it was decided that the Association should 
join the Woman’s National Council. 


In Austria if is said that the question of 
women’s right to vote will shortly be 
brought forward. A bill will be intro- 
duced to give widows and unmarried wom- 
en belonging to the rank of large proprie- 
tors, the right of voting in the elections 
of the Landtag, and it is said the measure 
has a fair chance of success. 


The Boston Industrial and Appleton 
Temporary Home has accomplished great 
good in sheltering the homeless, clothing 
the naked, and feeding the hungry. ‘The 
number of beds furnished, 14,703; meals 
supplied, 28.319. An average of seventy 
situations per month for both men and 
women have been obtained through the 
employment bureau. 

The monument on Boston Common dedi- 
cated to Crispus Attucks and his comrades 
who were killed in the Boston massacre of 
March 5, 1770, was unveiled last Wednes- 
day. A meeting was held in Faneuil Hall 
with an oration by Prof. Fiske, a fine poem 
by John Boyle O'Reilly, and other exer- 
cises participated in by the State officials, 
and a large audience, in which the colored 
citizens were a prominent element. 


The National Council of Women, of 
which Miss Willard was made president at 
Washington, D. C., last spring, has for its 
object to secure in every leading city and 
town of the United States a *‘Woman’s 
Council” made up of the presidents of all 
societies of women, having a headquarters 
of its own, with an office secretary, enter- 
ing unitedly upon such lines of work as 
all the women can agree upon. 


A little paper by Vera Hjelt, issued by 
the Finnish Women’s Association, urges 
the importance of technical education for 
the women of her country, and especially 
mentions agricultural schouls. There are, 
she says, 7,655 women land owners. and in 
all 14,078 women who are cultivating land 
on their own account, besides a large 
number of day-laborers; yet there are no 
woman gardeners in Finland, and no 
schools in which to learn the business. 

Miss Catherine T. Simonds has been an 
honored teacher in the Franklin Grammar 
School in Boston for the past fifty years, 
and is soon to retire from the employ of 
the city. It is proposed to make the an- 
nual meeting of the Franklin Schoo! Asso- 
ciation, in January next, a reunion in Miss 
Simonds’ honor, and to present her with 
some suitable testimonial, toward which 
her former pupils are invited to contrib- 
ute. 

A Woman's State Teachers’ Associa 
tion was formed at Bloomington, III., last 
May. It will hold its first meeting Nov. 
22, in that city. The president, Sarah E. 
Raymond, has issued a circular, in which 
she urges a full representation and says: 
‘*Nearly sixty-six per cent of the teaching 
force of the State are women. ‘They 
should organize for a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with those of their profession, 
and for closer professional study.” 

The German Emperor has consented that 
the bust of Countess Louise Bose shall 
have a place among the memorial statues 
at the Berlin University. Louise Bose, at 
her death a few years ago, left nearly the 
whole of her considerable fortune to the 
Berlin University, to enable poor medical 
students to pursue their studies, and to 
help medical men to enlarge their knowl- 
edge by making scientific journeys of dis- 
covery. 

The Monticello Ladies’ Seminary, at 
Godfrey, Ill., was, Nov. 4, about mid- 
night, burned to the ground, the one hun- 
dred and twenty-five young ladies in the 
main building barely escaping with their 
lives. This was the oldest seminary of its 
kind in the West. Its fiftieth anniversary 
was celebrated last June. Miss Haskell 
has been its principal for many years. 
The total loss is nearly $200,000, with $75,- 


‘000 insurance. 
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The Illinois Women’s Press Association 
was tendered a reception by the Woman 
Suffrage Club of Englewood at the home 
of Dr. Alice B. Stockham, Nov. 8. ‘‘Wom- 
en as Financiers” was the topic of the 
evening. ‘The address of welcome was de- 
livered by Mrs. Effinger, president of the 
Englewood Suffrage Club, and the re- 
sponse by Miss Mary Allen West, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Women’s Press Club. 
Brief addresses were made by Miss Esther 
Pugh, Dr. Stockham, Helen Hood, Mrs. 
Matilda Carse, and Col. F. W. Parker. It 
was a brilliant affair. 


Womanhood is the name of a monthly 
just started by the managers of the Wonm- 
an’s Refuge in Kansas City, Mo., to pro- 
mote the interests of that and other phil- 
anthropies. It is ably edited by Mrs. 
Florence Chase. The Woman’s Refuge, 
established August, 1885, is a reformatory 
where each inmate is pledged to remain a 
year, until her resolution to lead a better 
life has been strengthened into aconfirmed 
habit. It also affords temporary shelter 
and help to worthy girls and women who 
may be in need. 


Rev. Willis Palmer, of the Cincinnati 
Conference, who published a pamphlet 
favoring the admission of women to seats 
in the last General Conference, which was 
extensively read and referred to in the 
General Conference debate on that ques- 
tion, is preparing a volume to be en- 
titled, ‘‘Woman in the Councils of the 
Church.” The field mapped out by the 
author is comprehensive, and will make 
an interesting and instructive publication 
on a question that for the next two or 
three years will greatly occupy the atten- 
tion of the Churches. 

The new department of domestic econ- 
omy has been fairly started by the Young 
Women’s Christian Association of Boston, 
with a normal class of eight pupils, seven 
of whom reside in the building. The work 
in October was confined chiefly to cooking 
under the direction of Mrs. Ewing, exam- 
inations being held on different subjects. 
Two cooking classes and one for market- 
ing have been formed by outside appli- 
cants, a regular system of family accounts 
being taught. Carpentry is included in 
the course. The interest in physical edu- 
cation is greater than ever before, and 
practical talks upon hygiene draw from 
100 to 150 girls. The distribution of litera- 
ture included that of 1,325 pages arranged 
for young girls. The travellers’ aid de- 
partment has given double the results of a 
year ago. The next course of lectures in 
the School of Domestic Economy will be 
given by Miss Emily Huntington of New 
York upon “Systematic Housekeeping,” 
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Macular, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington St. 
FIVE NEW BOOKS. 
Young Sir Henry Vane. 
By JAMES K, HosMER, author of “Semuel Adams, 
in the series of American Statesmen. Portrait, & , 
8vo, $4.00. 
Ireland Under Coercion. 
The Diary of an American. By WILLIAM HENRY 
HURLBERT. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 
Flowers and Fruit. 
From the Writings of HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 
16mo, $1.00. 
The Peckster Professorship. 


A Story by J. P. QuINCY. 16mo, $1.25. 


The Guardians. 


A charming new story. 16mo, $1.25. 
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Friday and Saturday of Thanksgiving 
week. 
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RHEUMATISM 


. undoubtedly caused by lactic acid in the 
blood. This acid attacks the ay tissues, 
and causes the pains and y+ mg in the back, 
shoulders, knees, ankles, hips, and wrists. 
Thousands of people have found in Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla a positive cure for rheumatism. This 
medicine, 4 its purifying action, neutralizes the | 
acidity of the blood, and also builds up and | 

strengthens the whole body. 
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THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE CoO. 





GLOVES. 


Party, Wedding and Dinner Gloves 
At THE RED GLOVE, 53 West Street. 


MISS M. F. FISK. 
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NEW LADIES’ LUNCH PARLOR, 
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. For the Woman's Journal. 
TO FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


“The most famous and best-beloved woman in 
America.” —JOSEPH COOK. 





BY ELLA 6, IVES. 


A man’s large utterance: but the nation’s heart 
Responsive thrills: as through the forest trees 
That spirit of the wind, the western breeze, 
With soft, magnetic touch, to music starts 
The singing leaves; and with unconscious art 
They blend in natare’s mighty symphonies, 
Up-swell the solemn chorus of the seas, 
And are of all pure melodies a part. 
The harps of heaven yield no sweeter tone 
Than human hearts, re-echoing generous praise 
Of one who, treading high and lonely ways 
With brambles thick beset, finds Duty’s thorn 
On guard beside the roses, Love and Fame,— 
Those sweet twin flowers that wreathe an honored 
name. 


+> 





For The Woman’s Journal. 


THE SACRED FIRE. 


BY E. L. B. 





Long ages ugo ne was gathered to earth, 
The poet who sang of Troy divine; 
Dim ages agone; and naught could he know 
Of the countless throngs who would kneel at the 
shrine 
And thrill at the name of him who sung 
Of valorous deeds when the world was young. 


Little he dreamed that the circling years 
Would carry his fame far over the sea; 
That nations that slept in the bosom of Time 
Would leap into vigor, and worshippers be 
Of the bard who from heavenly steeps drew down 
The gods themselves to the fated town. 


What though he perished, as perish we must, 
The wandering singer of centuries past! 
The forms that grew under his fashioning hand, 
Still are they with us, and still will last 
Instinct with life, and with beauty pure 
Enchanting the world, while the world shall endure. 


Still are they with us, a stately throng 
Of deathless gods and of warrior kings. 
Now arm they for battle with helmet and shield, 
Now press into conflict, and high there rings, 
High over the flood of the rushing years, 
The deadly whirr of the flying spears. 


Still gleams in its splendor the silvery bow 
Of lordly Apollo who shoots from afar ; 

Athene swift, from Olympian heights, 
Flashes to earth like a wandering star, 

And Argive Helen, of godlike mien, 

Is fairest of women still, I ween. 


The sacred fire which glowed in the breast 
Of him who wrought nobly ages ago, 
Gleams lustrous over these dream-like shapes ; 
And ’raptured we see, in its undying glow, 
Touched with unearthly, ineffable grace, 
Each radiant form and each haunting face. 


Fair beings, from beauty’s heart summoned forth, 
Lo! fadeless bloom is your priceless dower! 
The magic wand which the poet wields 
Hath touched you, light, with its mystic power; 
Its spell is upon you, and still you stay 
Immortal in youth as the springing day! 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


ese ——— 
LULLABY. 


There are many rare gems in the wide, wide ocean, 
There are two little tears in a baby’s eyes; 
There’s a ship gone to sea with a lulling motion, 
O’er the rose-colored track where the daylight dies. 
Listen, baby, listen to me, 
While we are drifting out to sea, 
To the flutter of rose leaves on the ground, 
Roses open to fall apart; 
To the patter of dewdrops never found, 
Pearls that come from a mother’s heart. 





There are many sweet flowers in the valleys lowly 
There are two little violets hid from sight, 
There are beautifal strains of a cadence holy, 
When the angel choirs sing their sweet good-night. 
Sleep, my babe, nor listen to me, 
For thou hast drifted out to sea, 
And the flowers no longer behold the sun; 
Violets slumber in dreams held fast, 
For the ship is in port, the song is done; 
Sleep, my baby, till night is past. 





OOO | 
CITY NIGHT. 


BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 











Clangor and clatter of iron and hoofs : 
Wan winter eve-light on dull city roofs; 
Crowds, how they smother 
And crush one another, 
Surging away 
Through the darkening day. 
Rush! 
Glimmer and shimmer of stars overhead ; 
Look on the city and see if ’tis dead. 
Keep up your gleaming 
On waking and dreaming; 
Smile kindly down 
On the weary old town. 
Hush! 


++ 
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THE RAOE WITH THE MILL- 
STREAM. 


BY MARY A. LIVERMORE. 





Rain! rain! rain! It seemed as if 
the very “windows of heaven’ were 
opened for a second deluge; as if the 
clouds would never cease emptying them- 
selves upon the earth; as if the light of 
sun, moon and stars was utterly quenched 
by the floods. For two, three, four days, 
had the big rain come down, peltingly, 
pitilessly, ceaselessly, day and night—at 
times, almost like a water-spout—until the 
aecumulated snows of winter, that were 
piled high in the forest and lay deep or 
field and meadow, were wholly dissolved, 
swelling tiny streams till they burst their 
icy fetters and submerged the lands on 
either side of them, gullying the roads by 
the rivulets formed of the melting snows 
and the fast-falling rain, and deepening, 
widening, and adding volume to the mill- 
stream, that went roaring, rushing, and 
foaming through the valley, like a catar- 
act. Still the rain poured down as re- 


_tmorselessly as ever; no gleam of light in 





the western horizon gave faint promise of 
fair weather; not the least break in the 
clouds was visible; and though it was the 
fourth day of the storm, one would have 
judged, from appearances, it had but just 
commenced. 

Regardless of the torrents still pouring 
down, William Preston rose from the 
breakfast-table and began to equip him- 
self for a ride to the village, two miles dis- 
tant. It was Monday morning, and Wil- 
liam always bade adieu to his little family 
on that morning for the week, as he found 
employment in the upper village, which 
could not be obtained nearer. But his 
gentle wife regarded his preparations with 
a troubled eye, and at last offered a re- 
monstrance to his departure in the woful 
storm still raging. 

“Why don’t you wait a little, William? 
I am sure the rain will slack before long; 
it can’t pour down in this way much long- 
er.” 

‘“That’s what you have been saying these 
three days, Mary! But I am neither sugar 
nor salt; and as my work will not go on 
while I am here, I may as well be off, rain 
or shine.” 

‘But you will be drenched to the skin, 
William !”” 

“Oh, I don’t mind a drenching! I am 
used to it. If the rain doesn't cease be- 
fore long, however, we shall be drowned 
out here in the valley. All the meadows 
are under water now.” 

‘*Are you afraid of a freshet?”’ 

‘“*Yes—no—or, in fact, there is one al- 
ready. Our home is the lowest in the val- 
ley, and the only one in danger from a 
freshet ; and, Mary,” he continued, turning 
from the window to his wife, buttoning 
his dreadnought coat to the very chin, aud 
donning a tarpaulin of the dimensions of 
a small umbrella, ‘if you see the water 
rising, and feel any fear, you had better 
take the children, and go higher up, to 
some of the neighbors—to your sister’s, 
perhaps. And now, good-morning; I am 
going up on horseback this morning, and 
shall not come in again after I have sad- 
dled Jack.” And, tenderly kissing his 
wife, he stooped to press his lips to the 
brow of his little son, still sitting at the 
breakfast-table; and yet lower, to the vel- 
vet cheek of his infant daughter slumber- 
ing in her cradle, when he turned and left 
the house. 

But after he had saddled his horse, and 
even mounted him, an uneasy feeling, that 
he could not define or account for, prompt- 
ed him to ride to the door to repeat the ad- 
vice he had given his wife but a moment 
before. ‘‘Mary,” he reiterated, ‘‘if it rains 
in this way much longer, there will cer- 
tainly be a great freshet; the stream is up 
very high now, and you must keep a sharp 
lookout; and if the water comes up even 
to the foot of the garden, don’t delay a 
moment longer—leave the house, and yo 
somewhere else. So, good-morning again ; 
I may be home before Saturday night, this 
week.” And, turning his horse’s head to 
the village, he rode rapidly thither, and 
was soon out of sight. 

All that day, and during most of the 
night, the rain continued to fall; and Wil- 
liam Preston thought of his wife and chil- 
dren with inexpressible anxiety. Their 
house was a frail and somewhat dilapi- 
dated structure, and stood down low in 
the valley, en the bank of the mill-stream, 
now converted into a roaring river; while 
on either side the hills swelled up steeply, 
dotted here and there, and at last crowned 
with dwellings. The channel of the stream 
at this particular point was somewhat nar- 
row; and as the water was rapidly rising, 
and would not subside, but rather continue 
to rise, for two or three days, the appre- 
hensions of the anxious husband and fa- 
ther that his family were in danger from 
the unusual freshet, were well founded. 

The day following, he became acquaint- 
ed with another fact that revealed to him 
the peril of their situation more plainly. 

The stream that ran through the valley, 
of which we have before spoken, beside 
which stood their dwelling, furnished the 
motive power to factories, saw and grist 
mills, and machine-shops, located at con- 
venient distances along its course. Dur- 
ing the drought of summer, when the 
stream became low, the supply of water 
failed; and for a month or six weeks, and 
sometimes longer, these establishments 
were obliged to suspend their operations; 
and many poor people, who could ill afford 
to be idle, were thus temporarily deprived 
of employment. To obviate this difficulty, 
manufacturers, millers and machinists had 
clubbed together and, at an expense of 
some thousands of dollars, had built a res- 
ervoir at the head of the stream, throwing 
a dam across it and erecting embankments 
on either side, thus reserving the surplus 
water for a season of drought and need. 
Ordinarily, there was an immense and 
powerful body of water detained here, ‘ 
which extended over some fifty or seventy- 
five acres of surface ; bnt now, when over- 
flowing brooks, streams and rivulets were 





pouring in their tribute to the reservoir, 


already swelled to a lake by the heavy 
rains, it presented a most formidable ap- 
pearance, extending far and wide, dashing 
and rolling its billows like a sea, commit- 
ting sad depredations among fences and 
stone walls, roads and fields, and pouring 
a volume of water over the dam whose 
roar could be heard at a great distance, 
and causing the earth to vibrate with the 
shock, in its inmediate vicinity. 

The reservoir had been built in the fall, 
and was not completed till winter had set 
in; and, not expecting that the strength of 
the dam would be so severely tested, an 
old flame had been put in. But it was 
now feared that the dam and embankments 
would prove inadequate to the vast pres- 
sure of water against them; and a large 
concourse of the villagers gathered around, 
watching the roariog, surging tide, and in- 
dulging the most painful apprehensions. 

If the dam were carried away, incalcu- 
lable damage would ensue to all the work- 
shops and manufactories on the stream be- 
low; while all who were acquainted with 
the peculiar location of William Preston’s 
house hesitated not to express their con- 
viction that it would be swept away like a 
mere toy. But the storm had ceased, a 
brisk wind was blowing, the probabilities 
of an accident were no more alarming 
than they had been for two days; and as 
night closed in upon the gossiping look- 
ers-on, they one by one retired to their 
homes and bede, with a feeling of perfect 
security. 

Not so, however, William Preston. 
Though he sought his pillow, vainly did 
he woo the sweet influences of sleep; he 
was restless and nervous, and tormented 
with an indefinable dread of coming evil, 
that imparted such acuteness to his senses 
that the least sound rang upon his ears 
like the blast of a trumpet, starting him 
from his pillow, and thrilling him with a 
vague but terrible fear. Again and again 
did he reproach himself for leaving his 
little family in such imminent peril, and 
resolve at the very earliest dawn to return 
and remove them toa place of safety; and 
then, as if he had administered a sedative 
to his fears, he would seek to compose 
himself to sleep; but in vain—no slumber 
could be coaxed to his eyes. Vexed and 
wearied, he rose, at last, and, half dress- 
ing himself, began to pace the room, oc- 
casionally pausing to listen to the contin- 
uous roar of the floods pouring over the 
dam; when, lifting the curtain for an 
instant to look out of the window, he saw 
—yes, he was not mistaken—he saw the 
water lying in the front yard, up to the 
very door-stone! ‘There could be no delu- 
sion, for he plainly saw that the stars 
overhead;-which had come out thickly and 
brightly, were mirrored from its surface. 

In an instant he had flung on the re- 
mainder of his apparel, and rushed down 
stairs to the door, where he could view 
the dam; when he perceived that the 
fears of the villagers were to be realized— 
a portion of the embankment was already 
carried away, and it was evident that the 
whole, with the dam, would soon yield to 
the powerful rush and pressure of the 
water. It was but the work of an instant 
for him to arouse the inmates of his 
boarding-house, and of the dwellings ad- 
jacent; and despatching a man to the fac- 
tory, with orders to ring the alarm-bell, 
he dashed into the stable, saddled his 
horse with incredible celerity, mounted 
him, and spurred him down the valley by 
the river course, like one mad. 

In a few moments all was bustle, hurry 
and confusion in the village; every dwell- 
ing in dangerous proximity to the cause 
of all this terror was deserted, and women, 
children and valuables were conveyed to 


.places of safety; horsemen were de- 


spatched round the upper road to warn 
the villages below of the approach of the 
water, and one or two bold men leaped 
into the saddle, and followed in William 
Preston’s steps; for they remembered the 
dangerous location of his dwelling, and 
feared lest the mill-streain would reach 
his family before him. 

Cursing his tardiness in seeking safety 
for bis wife and little ones, and groaning 
aloud at the danger that menaced them, 
Preston cheered on his good steed till he 
sped over the ground as if wings were 
added to him. He had not proceeded one- 
fourth of the way, when he heard an in- 
creased roar—a dashing, rushing sound,— 
and screams and shouts that rose above 
the deafening crash of the dam, and the 
plunge of the floods; and he knew that 
the dam and embankments were carried 
away, and that an avalanche of water was 
hurled down into the stream and upon the 
valley. Glancing down into the river be- 
side which he was riding, he saw by the 
faint starlight that its current had received 
a new impetus, that its volume was sensi- 
bly increased, while wreaths of white 
foam were dashing down its surface. 

“God of Heaven—help! help!” was the 
ejaculation that burst from the heart and 
lips of the agonized man; and, leaning 
forward to urge his horse to yet greater 
speed, the big drops of anguish fell from 





his brow upon the animal’s mane, while a 
deadlier faintness than that of sickness 
seized his heart. Almost lying upon the 
neck of his steed, with the reins loose and 
flying, he spurred him on, and encouraged 
him to yet greater exertions ; and the noble 
beast, as though comprehending the cause 
of his master’s furious haste, and sympa- 
thizing in his agony, glanced furtively 
down upon the wild waters rushing past 
him, and quickened his already lightning- 
like speed. 

‘Three factories lay between the upper 
village and William Preston’s house; and 
searcely had he passed the first, when the 
tumbling floods were down upon its dam, 
sweeping it away like stubble, and tim- 
bers, planks and wood came surging along 
on the top of the waves, that strode merci- 
lessly down the valley, gloating over the 
destruction they wrought. On they came, 
like an infuriated populace, leaping and 
tumbling, and clapping their hands in 
demoniac glee—and the dam of the second 
factory yielded to their fierce assault. On 
they rushed, the victorious waters, with 
increased force and volume, and like the 
very spirit of mischief, seemed hurrying 
to destroy the poor dwelling of the hus- 
band and father, who was running this 
fearful race with the waves, not for his 
own life, but for the lives of those dearer 
to him than his own. 

On he flew, in the darkness—on, like 
the wind! Now the road was low and 
overflowed—and now it wound up higher, 
and he could look down upon the dreadful 
current that threatened destrnction to those 
so deartohim. Atlast—oh, what an eter- 
nity did it seem to him since he started! 
—he came within sight of his dwelling; 
all was still and quiet; its inmates evident- 
ly were not alarmed. How eagerly William 
Preston strained his eyes in that direc- 
tion! A bright thought darted into 
his mind, and for an instant his heart grew 


lighter. ‘*Perhaps,” he said to himself, ’ 


‘“*Mary was alarmed, and went to her sis- 
ter’s to pass the night. Oh, heaven, I 
thank thee!” But no—he looked again— 
the faint light of the night-lamp streamed 
from her bedroom window; she was still 
there, in danger, and unconscious! As 
the frantic man saw the dim lamp-light, 
he goaded on his already flying beast; 
and, rising in his saddle, he shouted, like 
one mad, ‘‘Mary! Mary! for God’s sake, 
wake! bestir yourself! you’re lost! you're 
lost / YOU'RE LOST!” But his shouts were 
drowned by the din of the waters that 
were pressing on his footsteps. The pvor 
man looked back over his shoulder, and 
saw a mountain of white waves leaping 
down into the valley; and, like a pack of 
hungry wolves, they seemed yawning to 
devour the dear ones he was hastening to 
rescue. The dam of the last factory was 
gone, and the remorseless element, with 
accumulation of force and volume, was 
just upon the little cottage and its slum- 
bering inmates. 

But William Preston was also within a 
few rods of his house; his horse, white 
with foam, blood spurting from his nos- 
trils, was not to be distanced even by the 
reinless, bridleless, hungry waves. A few 
more mad, wild plunges, and he gained 
the front gate; a word from his master, 
and a low fence was cleared, and they 
stood, the horse and his rider, at the door. 
With one thrust of his foot, one heavy 
throw of his athletic form against the 
door, it fell in, and he flew to his wife’s 
room. A few words, and, more than all, 
his wild, frenzied looks, told the story,— 
“Up, Mary! up, for the love of heaven! 
quick! quick! there’s no time to lose; the 
dam is swept by the board, and the house 
is going!” Catching the boy in his arms, 
while the mother folded the babe to her 
bosom, they hurried from the doomed 
cottage, into which the waves were begin- 
ning to enter;—partly leaping, partly 
lifted, Mary was seated in the saddle, and 
seizing the horse by the bridle, while both 
master and animal rallied their exhausted 
strength for a last effort, they climbed up 
the steep bank to the first dwelling, and 
looked back to see the white floods pour- 
ing in at the doors and windows of their 
deserted home. 

‘*Thank God! thank God, Mary, you’re 
safe! you’re safe! Knock at the door, 
and arouse the folks; for it is all dark 
around me—I cannot see my way!” and 
the voice of the overtaxed man died away, 
and he sank upon the ground, in a pro- 
tracted swoon. 

But the men who had followed him 
from the village were soun with him, and 
shelter and every comfort were bestowed 
upon his wife and children that their cir- 
cumstances demanded. An attempt was 
made to save some of the household stuff 
from the watery element; but the waves 
were waging so violent a war upon the 
dwelling, that it was abandoned as hazard- 
ous and impracticable. When the morn- 
ing dawned, a broad river rolled through 
the valley, while not a vestige of William 
Preston’s house was visible. 

“T have run races, in my lifetime, 
often,” William Preston would say, when 





concluding the story we have related—“] 
have run races on foot, when a boy, with 
my playmates, for marbles, a hoop or an 
apple; and [I have raced on horseback, 
when a man, for a purse of money; but 
the toughest, most exciting, and wildest 
race I ever ran in my life, was the race 
with the mill-stream for my wife and chil- 
dren.” 
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THE WOMEN OF DAKOTA. 


SNYDER, Dak. Ty., Oct. 21, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : ‘ 

Less than a year ago, my husband and I 
looked into your office and at your faces 
for the first time. ‘For years we had con- 
sidered your paper the best exponent of 
progressive sentiment concerning woman’s 
needs. Our interest in your labors was 
enhanced by a personal meeting with your 
efficient corps of workers, from H. B. B., 
Lucy Stone and A. 8. B. to the Misses 
Wiide, Turner, Allen, and numerous other 
helpers devoted to woman’s advancement 
socially, intellectually and morally. 

We are to-day almost upon the northern 
border of the United States’ possessions. 
Yet here we find a strong and growing in- 
terest in woman's unhampered right to do 
all she can in the world. This sentiment 
is enforced by the solid logic of circum- 
stances. Women, old and young, are here 
perfecting titles to land. Widows with 
young families are obliged to do what, in 
the sheltered luxury of old Eastern homes, 
they are not called upon todo. Food and 
shelter must be earned; land must be cul- 
tivated; improvements of all kinds must 
be made; taxes must be paid by women 
exactly as by men. Why, then, should 
they not have every privilege granted tc 
men who are here upon precisely the same 
terms as women? Can any reasonable be- 
ing deny their just right to say by the bal- 
lot whether they shall have a whiskey ad- 
ministration or a temperance one, a drunk- 
en probate judge before whom they must 
transact all their land business, or clean, 
faithful officers to help the people in their 
struggle to make homes in this vast Terri- 
tory, so lately the home of the semi-savage 
and the buffalo? 

This is a country to make glad the heart 
of every true American. A heritage more 
princely than half the monarchies of the 
world; a home for millions. Half these 
millions must be women. Why should 
not the noble women here—and they are 
all noble in most of their characteristies— 
why should they not help to make the po- 
litical conditions under which they must 
live, which they as intelligently compre- 
hend, to which they will be as loyal, for 
which they will sacrifice as much as men? 

MartTua E. Roor. 
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THE HELPING HAND SOCIETY, 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 


Your correspondent, ‘‘A Member of the 
Helping Hand Society,” asks for a ‘‘clear 
statement” of the position of the N. E. 
Helping Hand Society in regard to the ad- 
mission of Roman Catholics as permanent 
inmates of our Home at 12 Carver Street. 
As I was one of the founders of the So- 
ciety, and the prime mover in the action 
whereby we are now a distinctly Protes- 
tant organization, it gives me pleasure to 
state my reasons for such a position. 

First. The Society was started purpose- 
ly to aid worthy Protestant girls, taking 
for its name, ‘‘Society of Workers for Free 
Protestant Homes.’’ All who were op- 
posed to this name- withdrew from us. 
Subsequently those who believed the Home 
should be for all girls, in my absence, dur- 
ing a time of severe illness, without previ- 
ously giving notice that such action would 
be taken, introduced a clause in the by- 
laws whereby all should be admitted. The 
clause read thus: ‘*Shelter shall be given, 
for the time being, at least, to all worthy 
girls, irrespective of creed or color.” 
Many of the Society disapproved of the ac- 
tion, some withdrawing on account of it. 
As recording secretary of the Society, fre- 
quent complaints have come to me in re- 
gard to the admission of Catholics. The 
girls of the Home were made uncomfort- 
able by them, as some of them were in the 
habit of denouncing Protestants very free- 
ly. The average number of Catholic girls 
in the Home was three most of the time. 
The money for the work was nearly all 
contributed by Protestants. 

A few months since, the Catholics started 
a home on Dover Street for working girls ; 
therefore, there was no need of our admit- 
ting Catholic girls any longer. Hundreds 
of dollars have been withheld from us be- 
cause we did admit them. Catholics are 
amply able to provide for their own giris 
who need aid. Why should Protestants 
neglect their own to care for others? A 
liberal Roman Catholic has publicly stated 
she entirely approves of our course. Mil- 
lions of dollars are being expended by us 
yearly for the care of Roman Catholics in 
almshouses and charitable and penal insti- 
tutions. Surely Roman Catholics and their 
sympathizers ought not to censure a so- 
ciety, with means so limited that it can 
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care for but twenty-five if they show 
their preference for girls. We 
cannot help all,—have we not a right to 
decide whom we may ? This action 
had not been taken when wrote the arti- 


cle for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, as I was 
absent from home when it was written, 
and did not know how the matter would 
be finally decided. I am informed that 
only three voted against the measure. 
Readers wishing to aid Protestant girls are 
asked to aid us in the coming fair. Others, 
desiring to aid Catholics also, can find a 
Catholic home on Dover Street. 
Exviza TRASK HILL, 
Ree. Sec’y N. E. Helping Hand Society. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
ETHEL’S NEW SISTER. 


BY EMMA HAMILTON. 











A little wee bit of a sister, 
As dainty and pink as a rose, 
Has come to stay with us always, 
With the tiniest kind of a nose. 


Such fat little baby fingers 
You surely never have seen! 

The loveliest eyes has this sister, 
And her sma! nose just between. 


And, if you'll believe it, she hasn’t 
One single speck of a hair! 
No bonnets, nor any dresses. 
(She thinks she’ll have mine to wear.) 


I first thought she must be an angel, 
Dropped down from some beautiful cloud, 

But I don’t think so now, for I heard her, 
And oh! she did scream dreadful loud! 


It might have been pins, or colic; 
I think I'll ask her some day; 
But there’s plenty of time for such questions, 
As we've made up our minds she’s to stay. 
She’s the sweetest of all the babies 
That ever you did see. 
And then—did I tell you?—my mamma 
Has given her all to me! 
Aurora, Ind. 
= ee 


PETE MISTAKE. 


Pet had come into 0 the country to spend 
the summer with her grandmother. She 
was a very happy little girl as she stood 
on the steps of the big, old farm-house in 
the morning sunshine and wondered how 
she should begin to enjoy her first day. 

“Grandpa said there was something 
alive up at the barn that I might have for 
my very own,” she was thinking. “Guess 
I might as well go and see what it is.” 

So, clearing three steps with a bound, 
she ran as fast as her fat little legs would 
carry her toward the barn-yard. 

“Grandpa said it wasn’t a chicken,” she 
said to herself, as she passed the gray hen 
scratching away for her twelve peeping 
chicks. ‘And it isn’t a kitten, I know,'for 
there are two up in the laundry already. I 
wonder—oh, there it is! Oh, you dear, 
sweet little thing!” 

The next minute Pet was scrambling 
through the bars of the barn-yard gate 
after the prize she had seen in the dis- 
tance. 

Grandma was hulling strawberries in a 
cool corner of the sitting-room, when she 
heard a queer, squeaky noise, getting 
louder and louder as it came along the 
hall outside. 

She looked up as the door flew open, and 
there stood Pet, with a torn apron and a 
very red face, holding tight in her arms a 
little white, squealing pig. 

“OQ Grandma, I found the live thing at 
the barn! Isn’tit beautiful? Isn’t grand- 
pa just splendid to give me a dear little 
pig?” cried Pet, delighted. 

“Well, of all things!” said grandma, 
slowly. ‘Then she sat back in her chair 
and laughed till she cried. When she did 
stop at last, she turned to Pet, who was 
still standing holding piggy and seeing 
very sober, and said: 

‘Helen, dear, take the pig to the barn, 
and put it down just where you found it, 
and then come back to me.” 

When Pet was called Helen she knew it 
meant that she must obey at once. She 
walked very slowly back to the barn-yard 
gate, and put the little kicking pig care- 
fully over the bars. 

When she came into her grandmother’s 
room again she was crying. 

“Grandpa said I could have it,” she 


sobbed, as she was lifted up on grandma’s } 


knee. 

“Not a little pig, dear, but something a 
great deal nicer,” said grandma, kindly. 

‘What is nicer?” asked Pet, drying her 
tears. 

‘““Why, a dear little dog, whose name is 
Sugar, because he is so sweet. Grandpa 
shall get him for you when he comes 
home. And now have your little hands 
washed, and come and watch grandma 
make the cottage cheese.” 

So Pet was comforted, and we shall hear 
next time what she thought of Sugar.— 
Jessie McDermott, in Our Little Ones. 





A native lady ‘iihiaes has been ap- 
pointed to officiate for Mrs. Foggo, M. D., 
as physician in charge of the Dufferin Zen- 
ana Hospital in Calcutta. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


AS TO READY-MADE CLOTHING. 


Messrs. Macullar, Parker & Co.’s gener- 
al statement to autumn buyers appears in 
our columns to-day. Itcovers the ground 
without being diffusive, and will receive 
due attention from the class of customers 
that is directly interested. In the multi- 
plicity of Boston shops open to any and 
all comers for ready-made goods, there is 
always something for everybody. —_ 
is a wide, wide world, and the shop 
like to look around for ‘themselves an ~— 
what the clothiers have to offer for this 
season’s wear. Each house has its s 
cialty in production, and its own gradatio 
of merit. With some buyers, when the 
time comes to make a selection. it is sim- 
ply a question of ability to make a fair 
outlay to begin with. Others look at the 
price—and the price only. Another class 
think it better, in any event, to trade where 
reputation and long experience guarantee 

ure woollens and fine workmanship. 

owever, there are goods enough for all, 
and, as in everything else, the best judg- 
ment will buy to the best ultimate profit. 
Macullar, Parker & Co. ofter a large stock 
—probably in respect of high-grade wool- 
lens, the largest—and it is impossible after 
its examination to withhold from this 
house great praise for what it has done to 
keep up the standard of ready-made cloth- 
ing throughout New England. 
————- —- oe OO-— 

WE call attention to the advertisement 
of Miss C. Bates, on another page. We 
know of no firm manufacturing under- 
wear for women and children, who give 
more perfect eatisfaction in all respects 
than Miss Bates. Her garments are made 
of the very best material in wool, silk 
and cotton. Her patterns and perfect fit- 
ting are unequalled. We believe that no 
one who has ever worn the silk or woollen 
undergarments manufactured by Miss 
Bates, will be easily induced to wear any 
other. Miss Bates was formerly a New 
England-school teacher, and on account 
‘of ill-health resigned her position as 
school-marm,” and by careful work and 
study invented some of the most beneficial 
improvements in woman’s underwear that 
civilization has known. She has done a 
far greater work in this department with 
her brain, scissors and needle, to alleviate 
many of the woes of weary womanhood, 
than many others who have devoted their 
lives and time to create embelishments and 
decorations to please the eye. She has 
persisted in keeping up the standard of 
good work at living prices, and her efforts 
have been appreciated, as her patronage 
from every State and Territory proves. 
From the proceeds and savings of her 
business. she has purchased a farm, which 
she expects to make her future home. Her 
plans are well laid to make commodious 
additions to the buildings, and devote her 
farm and personal energies to building up 
a home for destitute city children. Such 
women as Miss Bates are living oraclesto 
their sisters, who are waiting for circum- 
stances and openings to be created for 
them to become self supporting. 





Oatarrh Cured 


Catarrh is a very prevalent disease, with 
distressing and offensive symptoms. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla gives ready relief and speedy 
cure, from the fact it acts through the blood, 
and thus reaches every part of the system, 


“ T suffered with catarrh fifteen years. Took 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and I am not troubled any 
with catarrh, and my general health is much 
better.” I, W. Lixu1s, Postal Clerk Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad, 


“I suffered with catarrh 6 or 8 years; tried 
many wonderful cures, inhalers, etc., spend- 
ing nearly one hundred dollars without benefit. 
I tried Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and was greatly 
improved.” M.A, ABBEY, Worcester, Mass, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination ot 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown, 
Send for book containing additional evidence, 


** Hood’s Sarsa lla tones up my system, 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, and 
seems to make me over.” J. ‘HOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


**Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats ail others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


s 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Mado 
only by 0. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


Dress Reform Rooms 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
= are made to order, and = from =— in 2 
style peculiar to ourselves, and are su or toa 
others in the market. The ents ore mde from 
white P| —. all wool, heavy and light merino, 

m. The Merino and Wool Suits are 
Efnsirinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 

a Gi Sonsnoes, of of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate t wr oy can rely upon 
our work as being TIRST.CLA in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. - 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 





A. T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place. 








HQUIPOISE hm armen 


For Ladies, Misses, 





PATENTED. 


sed oe Misses’ Whole Back sonest Bones 


ed...» 
o ea. Children’ s—without Bones... 
“ 631, Infants’ 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


perenne cay 


with or the 
HE Ba ean made for Ladies and Misses, bone 
ni as 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under La ‘plove is 
that of a corset fron op Date geuset ons’ ® tfect bust 
(dh Ae PY ti | wp Pipe aiste, ron Reed pa 
ntion to voqaiveneate of 
ne i little ones has sivas in 6 and from the 
aE NT ns OO SRP ENT tied trom stock. 
Prr 
Style > Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.....+++++ oeseees 1.75. 
1, Bone Front only.......- 2.00 
“ $03) bed nesiit thine Boned Front and Back + 2.25 







For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child 
Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious ene 


Waiste sent by mail to any part of the U.8., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not sat 


we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in 
aw One good Agent wanted for every City and 


Mention THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
Address 


ood order. 
‘own in the United States. 


GEORGE FROS'LT & CoO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





LADIES! 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


WHITTEMORE’S 


Gilt Edge 


DRESSING. 
| The Ladies’ Favorite. 
| ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. | 
a Bottles Hold Double Quantity. | 























Freaistered (a US Patent Office Dec 1872. 





THIS SEASONINC is made of the granu- 
lated leaves of fragrant sweet herbs and choice se 
lected spices, having all the flavors that can be de- 
sired, thereby saving the trouble of having to use a 
dozen different kinds of herbs and spices in order to 
give the proper flavor. On account of the purity, 
one tablespoonful is enough to season the dressing 
to an eight-pound turkey. Full directions with = 
can. Used by all leading Hotels. If 
Grocer or Marketman does not keep it, sen “20 
Cents for large size can by mail, postpaid. 


SAUSAGES FLAVORED with Beli’s Spiced 
Sausage Seasoning will igre you of your old 
New England home. Price, 26 cts. per lb. 

Beware of Spurious articles put on the market by un- 
principled dealers in imitation of Bell’s Seasoning. 


W.C. BELL & CO., Boston, Mass. 





THE SECRET OF FRENCH COOKING. 
—MME. A. FAVIER’S— 


PREPARED 





SRASON ING. 
va 
s . 
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= S 
N 
md epared Seasoning has been used by = me in my 


mericen Cooki og School, and by re- 

ale by 8. 8. Pierce 
& Co, and ail Grocers, Send 2-cent stamp for 
a Valuable Cook Book. 


quest put in the market. For 


CRYSTAL 
MP EIATINE 


| THE MOSTVJELLY 
FORTHE LEAST MONEY. 











ABSOLUTELY PURE 


will make double 
CRYSTAL GELATINE i: 323i: 
hoy ce tee 


4 





trength of English Gelatine. The” only Gelatine 
mad efabsolutely Tasteless and Odorless. One trial 
will convince. ae oy 4 grocer does not keep it, send 
20 cents, stamps, for full-size package, free by mail. 


CRYSTAL GELATINE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
For the Relief and Cure of 


KENICS ioscan, Se, 
LIVER Piles. Seneca Gen wee Oe 


PILLS “ersten non 


BROWN & CO.’S 


WINE OF COCA SERVE, ON7C an 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 








| Woman’s Journal Premium List, 


| Teachers, please notice what you can have by 
| sending one subscriber. 


For One New Subscriber, at $1.50: 


A Group of Representative Women. 

The Young Idea for one year. 

Seaside Nature Reader I. and II. 
of Ants, Flies, 
| Star-fish and Dragon-flies. 
ders, Bees and Mollusks. 
learning to read. 

1 Set of Prang’s Outline Pictures. No. 1, Figure 
Studies. No. 2, Children’s Groups. No. 3, Flowers 
There are eight pictures, with airections for color 
ing, and they are intended to amuse and at the same 
time give children a correct idea of color. In our 
| Opinion, they are very attractive. 


Christmas Mince Pie with Shakespearean Spice. 
By Lizzie K. Harlow Illustrations in monochrome. 


Any of the Science Guides, viz. . 
Hyatt’s About Pebbles. 

Goodale’s Few Common Plants. 

Hyatt’s Commercial and Other Sponges 
Agassiz’ First Lessons in Natura History. 
Hyatt’s Corals and Echinoderms. 

Hyatt’s Mollusca. 

Hyatt’s Worms and Crustacea. 

Richard’s First Lessons in Minerals. 

A Trip Round the World (144) Pictures. 
Pictures of all Crowned Heads. 

Pictures of all Presidents. 

Colored Pictures of London. 

Crack Shots (a German trick), 3 packages. 


The following presents mothers can make their 
children : 


No. IT. treats 
Earthworms, Beetles, Barnacles, 
No. I., Crabs, Asps, Spi- 
These are for children 


For Two Subscribers : 


Louisa May Alcott, by Ednah D. Cheney. 
A Carved Oak Toy "Sideboard. 

A Carved Oak Toy Bureau. 

A Carved Oak Toy Bookcase. 

A Stable, with Four Horses and a Cart. 
A Toy Piano. 

A Drum (medium). 

One of Prang’s Art Tiles, ‘Baby Show.” 


For Three Subscribers : 


The Game of Parchesi. 

The Game of Halma. 

Fox and Geese, Go Bang, Tivoli, in one. 

Blue China Toy Toilet Set. 

Britannia Tea Set. 

Dissected Map. 

Sloop, 18 inch. 

Toy Piano (larger size). 

Doll (unbreakable), 18 inches tall. 

A Child’s Gold-headed Cane. 

A Game called Steeple Chase. 

A Heavy Silver-headed Cane, full size. 

A Gold-headed Cane, full size. This is suitable 
for the full-grown son or brother. 

Gay Day for Seven. By Mrs. 

Sprague. Profusely illustrated in color. 
tions of child life are wonderful. 94% x7. 


Rose Muella 
Delinea- 


For Four Subscribers : 


Autograph Recipes. Illustrated. A novel book 
for the reception of cooking recipes in autograph. 
Pies have a separate department, with this heading : 

“The carrot red and cabbage head 
With the squash and onion vie; 

But who can tell his emotions well 
At the thoughts of a pumpkin pie?” 

Echoes in Aquarrelle from Along Shore. Tllustra- 
tions of Mount Desert, by Louis R. Harlow. 7x7. 


For Five Subscribers : 
A Small Opera Glass. 


For Ten Subscribers: 


George Eliot’s Works, 6 volumes (9 novels). 
Astronomical Lantern, with 17 Charts and Pam- 
phlet. Invented by James Freeman Clarke. 


We shall be glad to add premiums from week 
to week; and if our readers desire any special 
thing not on our list, we will endeavor to procure 
it on application. Please address Miss Charlotte 
H. Allen. 

A few words of explanation concerning some 


of the premiums may not be amiss. 


The Representative Women in the group are 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Lucy Stone, Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, Lucretia Mott, Abby Kelley 
Foster, Maria Weston Chapman, Lydia Maria 
Child, This is an Anti-slavery lithograph. 

The Young Idea is a very instructive illustrat- 
ed paper for children. We will send a sample 
copy to any one who asks for it. 

The Seaside Nature Readers are most fascinat- 
ing. Any mother or teacher will be delighted 
with them. 

The Carved Oak Sideboard, Bureau and Book- 
case are extremely pretty, and any child possess- 
ing one of them will be made happy for weeks 
to come. The Stable, with Four Horses, would 
delight a boy or girl either. The horses have 
real hair tails, can be harnessed to the cart, and 
are warranted not to kick. 

The Unbreakable Doll is a beauty, and looks 
like wax, although she is in reality painted cloth. 
The Gold-headed Canes retail for 82, and look 
very handsome. We suppose the gold is very 
thin, although we are assured that it is genuine. 
George Eliot’s Works are, perhaps, the great- 
est bargaan we offer. 

The Astronomical Lantern would be a great 
help to any one interested in star-gazing. 

We have just added to our list a memorial 
book to Miss Alcott. It contains a sketch of her 
life by Mrs. Cheney, and is illustrated. 

Look each week for new offers. - 


LELIA J. ROBINSON 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
‘Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M.) 
Refers to Hon. 8. E. Sa 


PEERLESS DYES xis. 











405 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8&t., Boston. | 


sfactory, 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beeston. 
aitice bgare from 39 10A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 


SARAH A. COLBY. 








ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 


Term MH about the second a 
and practical a : 
struction 
cine. Climical advantages up ry department ot 


iculars or Annual Aanenneemant address the 
Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop te, "ponlcago, Til. 
M. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


2 Park Square. 
Chronic diseases a speciait Also 
cated electrician. E tectrielty, Judicfousty abniled is 








disease and Dr. Huck has 0 "ra 

sease®, and Dr c used it t 

successfully for many years. Ladie ee ee] p Ath 

posters my by = Enetie —— sy Hl Lt order. Ofice hoars, hours, 
exce ursda: 

reserved for Sete practice. Tahecevater. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
censists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and tical Work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 





FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures........sseseceees ® 85.00 
For the Three Courses, melading seeente, 
tion and in advance..........+00s seeceeces 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ...cscccsccccce coo 6.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payeble but once....... 5.00 
GRRGEEIOE DORs cccccccoccocecs cocee eocccccs 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October ist.; ending M 
1889. Three years’ graded en t einen, 
Laboratory 


Hospitals and Dis 
nouncements and information a 
_ EMILY BLA ORWELL. M. D., Duan, 

128 Second Avenue, New York. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 


Thirty-six Leaflets ¢ are now ready, and 
for sale at cost at office WomAN’s JourR- 


NAL, No. 3 Park St., Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 


the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 


10 cents. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wn. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 


Objections to Woman Suffr Answered, 
Henry B. Blackwell. _ “ ad 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 


on. 
The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 
The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 
Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 
Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 
Independence Day for Women. 
Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 
Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 
The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 
Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 
Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 
The Forgotten Woman in Masvachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 
How Men Rob and Enslavé Wumen, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 
Woman Suffrage, ny Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 
The Women’s Vote in Kansas. 
Adams, Secretary 
Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 
Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at Woman’s Jour- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 





by mail. 


course. Lecwures, Quizzes, 
ork, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
nearies of 4d York. For an- 
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WOMEN AT THE OHIO EXPOSITION. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Among the numerous departments of 

work represented at the Ohio Centennial 

none made a better showing 
than that of women’s work. This re- 
mained undisturbed tothe end. The flow- 
ers faded in the floricultural department ; 
the plants withered and died. In the agri- 
cultaral hall the fruit decayed. The stock 
was removed two weeks before the Expo- 
sition closed, and the races were over at 
about the same time. This lessened the 
attraction for the men. But the women’s 
department remained full of interesting 
exhibits until the closing day, October 19. 

This building was constructed with an 
upstairs as well as ground floor. Every 
nook and corner was filled with the work 
of women. The art gallery showed the 
progress made during the past hundred 
years, while the silk quilts, sofa cushions, 
and elaborate designs in crocheting and 
lace compared favorably with the old- 
fashioned home-spun quilts and crude 
needlework of our great-grandmothers. 
In one corner on the lower floor were dis- 
played various inventions by women; 
among these a kiln for firing decorated 
china and glass, a carpet-stretcher, flat- 
iron, dust-pan, pie-tray, and many other 
useful articles. 

Another interesting exhibit was an 
apartment fitted up as a library, contain- 
ing a large number of books written by 
Ohio women, and scrap-books with selec- 
tions from the writings of lady journalists, 
society and local reporters, and women 
engaged in miscellaneous newspaper work. 
On the walls were hung pictures of Ohio 
women celebrated for talent, beauty, or 
good works. Among these were Con- 
stance Fenimore Woolson, Sarah K. Bol- 
ton, Kate Chase Sprague, Mrs. Gov. Fora- 
ker, and the celebrated Cleveland beauty, 
Miss Jennie Chamberlain. This corner 
proved most attractive to those interested 
in literary or newspaper work. Perhaps 
in no other department has there been 
more progress during the past one hun- 
dred years than in literature and journal- 
ism. This bids fair in time to make itself 
felt, if our sisters will only resolve to 
keep the literary tone up, remembering 
that there are always true, noble men and 
women who are glad to see and read litera- 
ture that will elevate and do them good. 

The Ohio Woman’s Press Association 
issued invitations to the literary and pro- 
fessional women of the State to be present 
at a meeting at Grange Hall, Centennial 
Buildings, on Thursday, October 11. The 
invitation stated that “this meeting of 
women who have so wuch aided to make 
Ohio illustrious, will be for mutual ac- 
quaintance, union, and future co-opera- 
tion in work for the highest good of 
our beloved commonwealth.” It was well 
attended, there being present noted liter- 
ary women, journalists, reporters, phy- 
sicians and lawyers. One prominent lady 
lawyer was detained at home, owing to im- 
portant cases that were pending. One 
lady, probably the eldest physician pres- 
ent, stated that when she first entered upon 
the practice of medicine, a woman doctor 
was regarded with high disfavor, while 
to-day she is held in the highest esteem. 
ln regard to literary work, the president 
of the meeting said that the highest liter- 
ary work had been reached by women dur- 
ing the past three years. How encourag- 
ing, how gratifying to note the rapid 
strides made by our women! What great 
good may they justly hope to accomplish 
during the next one hundred years! 

Friday, October 12, had been assigned to 
the W.C.T.U. Among the well-known 
ladies interested in this cause were Mrs. 
Millie A. Bell, Mrs. Fannie Leiter, Rev. 
Annie H. Shaw, Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, 
Frances E. Willard, and Susan B. An- 
thony. Although the day was cold, rainy 
and disagreeable, several thousand people 
listened with enthusiasm to the pro- 
gramme from 10 A. M. to 5 P. M., with 
anoon intermission. The favorite speak- 
ers were Frances Willard and Gen. Fisk. 
Both were greeted with prolonged ap- 
plause, cheers, and waving of handker- 
chiefs and hats. Those interested in tem- 
perance were deeply moved, and were con- 
vinced that it was a great day for temper- 
ance and women. 

Prohibition day was on Thursday, Octo- 
ber 11, the day preceding the meeting of 
the W. C. T. U., and was an unqualified 
success. The newspapers, although op- 
posed to the party and its cause, stated 
that the number’ assembled exceeded any 
similar occasion ever held in Ohio. The 
crowd assembled’ in the coliseum was 
larger than it had been since the Grand 
Army week, with the exception of Colum- 
bus day, a perfect autumn day, warm and 
sunny, while the weather on Prohibition 
day was extremely disagreeable. Not a 
ray of sunlight fell on the assembled mul- 
titude, and shortly after noon the rain be- 
gan to fall, and continued with unabating 
fury until late at night. One prominent 
Columbus paper stated that “‘the sun hid 
his face behind the fleecy banks of clouds 











in the eastern sky, showing he had neither 
part nor Jot in the wholesale vituperation 
and abuse of the two great parties, and es- 
pecially of the party that was organized 
and has stood for all that is grand in the 
annals of the country.” 

At an early hour the trains to the Expo- 
sition grounds were loaded with passen- 
gers, and this continued until after noon. 
The procession formed at ten o’clock and 
marched through the grounds, two thou- 
sand strong. Exercises were held in the 
coliseum. This building has a seating ca- 
pacity of ten thousand, and, judging from 
the scarcity of vacant chairs, there were 
nine thousand people present. sack of 
the platform were hung two banners, 
upon which were inscribed in large letters, 
‘*What is Morally Wrong Cannot be Politi- 
cally Right,” and ‘‘The Seventh Day is the 
Sabbath of the Lord.” The programme 
was interesting. Spirited addresses were 
delivered by Gen. Fisk, Dr. John A. 
Brooks, Hon. A. T. Smith, Rev. Sam 
Small, and others. Altogether the two 
days recognized as Prohibition day and 
W.C. T. U. day were a success, and could 
not fail to encourage those interested to 
press on with renewed zeal, satisfied that 
“truth is mighty and will prevail.” 

GEORGIA HOPLEY. 
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WHO WERE VOTERS IN THE EARLY 
HISTORY OF THIS COUNTRY? 


BY JUDGE C. B. WAITE. 








(Continued from last week.) 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The temporary Constitution of 1776 con- 
tained no qualification for the suffrage. 
The common law rules and customs pre- 
vailed until the Constitutions of 1784 and 
1792, which contained the word ‘‘male” as 
a qualification. 

NEW YORK. 


Originally, in New York, as in the other 
colonies, freehold suffrage prevailed. That 
women voted is a matter of history. Lady 
Deborah Moody, in 1654, voted for town 
officers and for taxes and officers of 
Gravesend, ong Island, and for years 
elected all the town officials by her single 
vote.—(Lady Deborah Moody, by James 
W. Gerard, 30. 1.) 

The proclamation of Gov. Dongan, in 
1683, directed ‘tall the freeholders” to 
vote. The Assembly so chosen enacted in 
the ‘“‘Charter of Liberties” that ‘every 
freeholder within the Province” should 
vote for members of Assembly, and that 
‘by freeholder is understood every one 
who is so understood by the laws of Eng- 
land.” 

The Constitution of 1777, in Sec. 7, con- 
tained the word “male,” making sex a 
qualification for electors of Representa- 
tives. In the qualifications prescribed for 
electors of Senator, Governor and Lt. Gov- 
ernor, however, there was no distinction 
of sex. 

Thus New York presents the earliest in- 
stance of the incorporation of the word 
‘‘male” in the fundamental guaranty of 
the right of suffrage. 

That the elective franchise, previous to 
the Constitution of 1777, was attached to 
the freehold, is manifest from the form of 
the oath which the elector must take when 
challenged : 


“T do solemnly and sincerely swear . . . that 
I am possessed of a freehold in my own oy {or 
in the right of my wife, as the case ma: ], of 
the value,” etc.—(See Laws of N. Y. 1802, vol. 
1, p- 269, where the form of oath prescribed 
many years before, is still retained.) 

Even after the voting was restricted to 
males, the husband could vote for his 
wife’s freehold; which shows that previ- 
ously the common law rule prevailed. 
One branch of that rule was that feme sole 
freeholders could vote in their own right. 


NEW JERSEY. 


In the Declaration of the Lords Proprie- 
tors made in 1672, it was provided that 

“No person or freeman whatsoever shall be 
counted a freeholder of the said Province, nor 
have any vote... until be doth actually hold 
his or their lands by patent from us the Lords 
Proprietors.”—(The Grants, etc., by Leaming & 
Spencer, p. 32.) 

In the Fundamental Constitutions of 
1683, it was provided in sec. 3, as follows: 

“The persons qualified to be freemen, that are 
capable to choose and be chosen in the Great 
Council, shall be every planter and inhabitant 
dwelling and residing within the Province, who” 

has 50 acres of land, 10 of it cultivated, or if 
ving in a borough, a house and 3 acres], etc.— 
(Ibid. p. 154.) 

By the law of 1698 it was enacted: 

“That all the freeholders inhabiting in every of 
the respective towns or divisions within this 
Province, shall annually meet on ... and 
choose freeholders” [for representatives.] —(Ibid. 
p- 368.) 

The Proprietors’ Memorial of 1701 pro- 
vides that the General Assembly shall be 
chosen by the inhabitants, householders. 
—(Ibid. p. 601.) 

Among the Proprietors for the Western 
Division was Elizabeth Miller.—(Ibid. 
p- 615.) 

That the women were entitled to the 
suffrage—that they were expected to vote 
and did vote, is manifest from the Election 
Taw passed as late as Feb. 22, 1797. ; 

The 11th Section provided that all free 





inhabitants of the State, of full age, hav- 
ing the specified freehold and residence, 
should be entitled to vote; and the 9th 
section read as follows: 


History attests what this law sufficient- 
ly indicates, that the women voted exten- 
sively in New Jersey at that time. 

The custom of voting without distinc- 
tion of sex was in accordance with the 
Constitution of 1776. 

In 1807 a law was passed reciting that 
great diversity of practice had obtained 
throughout the State in regard to the ad- 
mission of females and others to vote in 
elections, and providing that thenceforth 
no person should vote except free white 
male citizens, etc. This was re-enacted in 
1820. But these laws were unconstitu- 
tional. 

The word ‘“‘male” was inserted into the 
Constitution of New Jersey in 1844. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

In the Duke of York's Laws of 1676, it 
was provided, 

“That all votes in the private affairs of 4 
ular towns, shall be given and determined by the 
inhabitants, freebolders, householders.” —(Linn’s 
Collection, Harrisburg, 1879, p. 51.) 

In the Charter to William Penn, of 1681, 
power was granted to make laws “by and 
with the advice, assent and approbation 
of the freemen of said country.”—(Laws, 
1700—1781, App. p. 2.) 

In the laws of 1682, it was enacted that 
“every inhabitant in the said Province” 
having a specified freehold, ‘‘and every in- 
habitant artificer or resident who pays 
scot and lot to the Government, shall be 
deemed and accounted a freeman of the 
said Province,” and entitled to vote for 
representatives.—(Linn’sCollection, p.99.) 

The first election in the Province was 
held Nov. 18, 1682. The writs required 
‘tall freebolders to meet” and elect depu- 
ties and representatives.—(Ibid. p. 473. 
Hist. Notes.) 

By the Charter of 1701, granted by Penn, 
the Assembly was to be chosen by the 
“freemen.” 

Chapter II., Sec. 6, of the Constitution 
of 1776: 

“Every freeman [of requisite age and resi- 
dence, being a tax-payer], shall enjoy the right 
of an elector” [of representative.] 

The Constitution of 1790 guarantied the 
right to vote to “every freeman” having 
the qualifications therein specified. 

The Constitution as amended in 1837-38, 
did not make sex a qualification. 

In 1874, the word ‘*male” was placed in 
the Constitution. Previous to that, in 
Burnham v. Luning, (Legal Intelligencer 
1872, p. 5, Same Case, 9 Phil. [Pa.] 241), 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania had 
decided that the right of voting was con- 
fined to the male sex. 

It is manifest that the men of that State 
were not satisfied with the soundness of 
the decision, and were fearful it would be 
overruled, else why did they insert the 
word ‘‘male” in the Constitution of 1874? 

DELAWARE. 

The Election Act of 1733, Sec. 1, pro- 
vided that ‘the freemen and inhabitants” 
of the respective counties were to meet 
and choose representatives.—(Laws of 
Del. 1700-1797, p. 147.) 

In the Election Act of 1772, those voting 
are spoken of in every section simply as 
**persons.”’—(Ibid. p. 500.) 

Art. IV, See. 1, of the Constitution of 
1792: 

“Every white freeman of the age of twenty- 
one years, having resided,” ete., “‘shall enjoy the 
right of an elector.” 

The word *“‘male” was unconstitution- 
ally inserted in the Election Law of 1811. 
The Constitutional guaranty was without 
distinction of sex until 1831, when the 
word ‘‘male” was put into the new Con- 
stitution. 

MARYLAND. 


In the Original Charter, power was 
given the Proprietor to make laws ‘‘with 
the advice, assent and approbation of the 
freemen of the same Province, or of the 
greater part of them, or of their delegates 
or deputies,” etc. 

The Election Law of 1716 required no- 
tice to be given “to all the freemen” of 
the county, having a specified freehold. 
—(Laws of Md. 1765.) 

Sec. 2 of the Constitution of 1777, con- 
tained the following guaranty : 

“All freemen, twenty-one years of av- 


age 
ing the prescribed freehold and residence], shall 
have a right of suffrage in the election of dele- 
gates,”’ etc. 


The Election Act required notice to be 
given ‘‘to all the freemen” of said County. 
‘Free men” and “freemen” were synony- 
mous. 5 

By the Amendment of 1801, the word 
“male” was inserted in the Constitution. 

[To be continued.] 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Trask Hill, of Boston, 
has addressed audiences in twenty-eight 
towns since Oct. 1. 








MARRIAGE AS A SACRAMENT. 


A Stoic philosopher, C. Musonius Rufus, | 


who flourished in the time of Nero, of 
whom some uccount is given by Prof. 
Donaldson in the interesting article on 
“The Position of Women in Ancient 
Rome,” which appears in the new num- 
ber of the Contemporary Review, seems to 
have been a man ahead not only of his 
own time, but also of ours. He argues, it 
appears, “that the same training and edu- 
cation must be suitable for both sexes. He 
affirms that this ought to be the case for 
training in all the mental qualities, but 
that possibly certain tasks may in some 
cases be more appropriate for man or for 
woman. He applies his principle of equal- 
ity to sexual relations and to marriage. 
He held it that what was wrong in a wom- 
an was equally wrong in a man, or rather 
was more disgraceful to a man, inasmuch 
as he claimed to be a stronger being, and, 
therefore, more capable of controlling his 
passions.” 

It is a far cry from the office of the 
Daily Telegraph, laden down with 27,000 
letters from all sorts and conditions of 
men and women on the subject of the al- 
leged failure of marriage, to the days of 
Nero, but we have not yet come up to the 
standpoint of the good Stoic. The equality 
of the sexes, which he postulates, and 
rightly postulates, as the sine qu@ non of 
true marriage, is not yet recognized either 
by law or by society. The majority of 
women are not free agents in the matter 
of marriage. They must marry in order 
to live, for marriage, which is a luxury 
for a man, is a necessity of existence for 
most women. Hence the importance which 
all who think seriously upon the question 
attach to the economic independence of 
woman. Until women can earn their own 
living, they will be under more or less 
compulsion to marry for maintenance, and 
however excellent a thing marriage may 
be as a sacrament, it is odious as u profes- 
sion.—Pall-Mall Gazette. 





You will find anything you wish for in gloves 
at Miss Fisk’s, 53 West Street. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N.E. Women’s Club.—Monday, Nov. 19,4 P.M., 
Mr. Wm. R. Alger will read a paper. Subject : “The 
Work of Life and its Motives.” Club Tea at 6.30. 








Sunday Meeting for Women. — Women’s 
Union Rooms, 74 Boylston St., Nov. 18, at3 P. M, 





80 West Newton St.—To Let. A very pleasant, 
sunny square room. Cabinet bed, large closet fur. 
nace heat, hot and cold water. References required 

A very competent Seamstress will work at 
one’s residence by day or week. Will sew with 
dress-maker. Dresses draped and finished, trimmings 
made, etc. All kinds of repuiring done; also ma- 
chine stitching. Keferences given. Address ‘‘S. V.,” 
Woman’s Journal Office. 





Employment desired by a young woman of good 
education, who is a ready penman, capable and 
willing to work. Best of references as to character 
and education. Address 8. E. W., 131 West Con- 
cord Street, Boston. 





Beautifal Double Parlors for evening gath- 
erings. Attention is invited to the Rooms of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 3 Park 
St. Extra chairs, &c. Apply at the Rooms. 


Women who are interested in suffrage and would 
like to earn a little money in their own towns, are 
invited to correspond with Miss Charlotte H. Allen, 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston. Women 
similarly situated who live in towns near Boston, 
are asked to call at above address, and talk with 
Miss Allen. 


CORSET ONION GARMENT. New “Garment 
for ladies and misses, cut and made to order by Mrs. 
R. A. WARD, 131 West Concord St. Circulars and 
directions for measuring sent free to any address. 


MT, CARROLL SEMINARY cierssupericr ad 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. Oread 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE ,N. Y. 
FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, ‘Twenty-three 
Teachers. ST) aL sent on oe. 
Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 














GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 
Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method. 
Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 

197 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


COWLES 
ART SCHOOL, 


NEW STUDIO BUILDING, 145 Dartmouth 8t. 
Boston. INSTRUCTORS—D. M. BUNKER, K. R. 
Cranford, Mercy A. Bailey. This well-established 
school opens Uct.1, Full courses in DRAWING and 
PAINTING. Special attention to LIFE STUDIES. 
PORTRAITORE and Illustrating. pee evi 
For circulars address as above. F. M.©cO Es. 


L. JENNIE MILLER, 


TEACHER OF 


Singing, Elocution and Delsarte, 
VOICE-BUILDING A SPECIALTY. 


19 TEMPLE PLACE, Room 9, BOSTON. 
TAKE ELEVATOR. 


FRENCH. 


On the Literature of the Nineteenth Century, 
DELIVERED BY 


A. N. VAN DAELL, 
D of in the Boston and 
aly ot 


aa 

















BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
stre’ and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition, with the multitude of low test, short 
weight, alum or — powders. Sold 
incans. Royat Baxtne Powper Co., 106 W 
Street, N. Y. 


COLD WEATHER MUSIC BOOKS. 


The chill November winds, the whirling, withered 
leaves that tap against the window pane, harmonize 
well with the sweet music and the cheerful songs that 
are to make winter homes attractive. With your fuel, 
bring in a goodly quantity of our bright 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
These new books are every day more in favor. 


Classical Pianist, Piano Classics, Song Class- 
ics, Song Classics for Low Voices, Classic 
Tenor Songs, Classic Baritone and Bass Songs 
Each $1. 


Praise in ng (40 cts., $4.20 per doz ) is the best 
new Sacred Music Book for Home & Vestry singing. 


Let the Children sing from Menard’s Songs fo 

indergarten and Primary Schools (30 cts.) 
or Jenk’s Songs and Games for Little Ones 
($2) or Children’s School Songs (35 cts., $3.60 
per doz.), All have very sweet child’s songs. 


Give your aid in getting up arousing good evening 
Sin ng (lass to use So armony (60 cts., $6 per 
doz.). ‘ull of most interesting music. Sacred and 
Secular. Song Manual 3 (50 cts., $4.80 
per doz.), is also a goud collection, mostly secular. - 


Tell the Tem nce People that no better 
Remperunee Song ook has appeared than Bells of 
Victory (3% cts., $3 60 per doz.). 


Xmas is coming. Send for lists of Christmas 
Cantatas and Carols. 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 











PUBLISHED NOV. 17TH. 


BETTER TIMES. 


A volume of stories, by the author of “The 
Story of Margaret Kent.” 12mo. 1 Vol. $1.50. 


“Better Times,” “One too Many,” “The 
Tragedy of Dale Farm,” “The Story of a 
Silk Dress,” “A Bohemian,” “A Pair ef Silk 
Stockings,” “Au Serieux,” “The Young Doc- 
tor,” “The Widow’s Mite.” 


“Stories whose charm and vivacity are unsur- 
passed in contemporary fiction,” says Liz1ax 
WHITING. 

A very notable series of short stories, full of 
the same brightness and genius that made ‘‘Mar- 
garet Kent’’ so amazingly popular. No volume 
of short stories published for years has merit 
equal to this collection, each of whose complete 
novelettes is a clear and shining gem of literature. 


THE PHILISTINES. 


By Arto Bares, author of ‘The Pagans,” “‘Pat- 
ty’s Perversities,” ete. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 


It deals with Legislative Lobbying, Bohemian 
Women, Episodes in Club Life, Intriguing for a 
Public Statute, and other picturesque situations. 
The novelist’s canvas is larger than in his pre- 
vious works, and shows thirty or forty charac- 
ters, and many startling incidents and situations. 

A new novel by this vigorous and fearless 
writer will be awaited with keen interest by all 
lovers of good literature, and all people inter- 
ested in the phenomena of modern society. This 
work continues the scheme of social illustration 
begun in “The Pagans.” 


WANDERERS, 


Being a collection of the Poems of WILLIAM 
WInter, author of “Shakespeare’s England,” 
etc., and dramatic critic of the New York 
Tribune. 

It includes eighty of the choicest poems of this 
well known and favorite author. In ornamental 


covers of heavy paper, uniform with “Shakes- 
peare’s England,” 50 cents. In cloth, uncut 


edges, $1.00. 


TICKNOR & GO., Boston. 








LADIES’ LUNCH. 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents ; 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents, Roast Chicken, 36 
cents; Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Jon., Saperioe Weading Geks, G0 ents i's very 
Oz. ; ©) 
rich I ane ow. 
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